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LACUS AMPSANCTUS. 


Like all semi-extinct volcanoes, which I imagine 
‘this to be, it is only, I believe, at times that this 
lake, or rather pool, is in the slightest degree re- 
sembling the terrific description which Virgil 
(An. vii. 563) gives of it : — 

“ Est locus, Italie in medio sub montibus altis, 

Nobilis, et fama multis memoratus in oris, 
Amsancti valles: densis hunc frondibus atrum 
Urget atrinque latus nemoris, medioque fragosus 
Dat sonitum saxis et torto vortice torrens. 

Hic specus horrendum, et sevi spiracula Ditis 
Monstrantur ; ruptoque ingens Acheronte vorago 
Pestiferas aperit fauces,” 


When I visited it with two Oxonian friends, it 
had nothing in its appearance that could in the 
least approach to such a description, but we got 
some curious information respecting it from an 
intelligent priest whom we met at Gesualdo, a 
village about eight miles distant from the lake, 
now known as Le Mofete, evidently a corruption 
of Mephitis, the goddess of mephitic exhalations, 
to whom Pliny (ZZ. N. ii. 95, 3. ed. Lemaire) tells 
us a temple was erected in its vicinity. This priest 
told us that the inhabitants watched with anxiety 
the appearance of the lake, as it was always in 
much greater commotion before any violent con- 
vulsion of nature, such as earthquakes, or even a 
violent eruption of Vesuvius. Mons Vultur rises 


in grandeur about fifteen to twenty miles distant, 
and there I had heard the same statement re- 
specting two small lochs which are found in the 
largest crater. These, too, give signs, which the 
monks imagine to predict some coming convul- 
sion. 

Having my imagination full of Virgil's descrip- 
tion, I confess that I was sadly disappointed when 
I looked down on the small pool at the bottom of 
what might be called a crater. It was in the 
form of a semicircle, and the pool was on a level 
with the surface of the narrow valley which ran 
towards it. The hills in its immediate vicinity 
rise to no great height, nor yet are they covered 
with wood, though there is some slight brush- 
wood. There was nothing solemn nor religious 
in its aspect. The water had a dark, pitch ap- 
pearance, and was thrown up occasionally in 
several places to the height of four or five feet, 
falling back again into the basin. At the edge on 
which we were standing we might possibly be 
forty feet above the pool, and we did not dare to 
descend, as the exhalations were said to be so 
strong that we should have been suffocated long 
before we reached the water. The smell certainly 
was very strong as I attempted to descend, but we 
were told that it is not always in this state, and 
at times it may be approached with impunity to 
windward. The lake has no apparent outlet for 
its waters; at a short distance, ame there is 
a small rill oozing from the ground, with water of 
a mineral taste, which is conveyed to some baths, 
employed by the inhabitants for cutaneous dis- 
eases. The country around had that pale, deadly 
hue which the presence of sulphur always causes, 
and the stones close to the pool were quite yellow. 

From all I heard I am inclined to believe that 
Virgil’s description may at times be no exaggera- 
tion, as volcanic appearances change so much and 
so suddenly. Cicero (De Divin. lib. i. 36) refers 
to it in nearly the same language: “ Ex quibus 
et mortifera queedam pars est, ut et Amsancti in 
Hirpinis.” 

Some writers, and among others Chaupy, main- 
tain that we must look for the Lacus Ampsanctus 
at Cutiliw, on the river Velinus. I visited this 
lake, with its floating islands, but it has less re- 
semblance to the description of Virgil than even 
the lake of which I have been speaking. If the 
appearance, indeed, of the hills was to determine 
the question, they are certainly of a much grander 
character than in the south, They tower to a 
great height around; at Cutiliz we are in the 
midst of the loftiest ridge of Apennines and the 
most picturesque ravines. The pass of Antrodoco 
is close by, and from the neighbouring heights 
the eye rests on Monte Corno, the “Gran Sasso 
d’ Italia,” with its peak 10,154 feet above the 
level of the sea. 


I have said that Chaupy places it at the lake of 
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Cutilie, but in this I am following Romanelli, | Ampsanctus of Virgil, and though the poet has 


and I do not know whether Chaupy fixes on 
Cutilie or Lacus Velinus in the plain of Rieti, 
close to the falls of Terni. They are of course 
uite different lakes, and possibly twenty miles 

m each other. The Lacus Velinus has no ap- 

arance of effervescence of any kind, and is still 

ess suited to Virgil’s description, unless, indeed, 
we are to consider the Falls to represent the de- 
scription of Virgil. Would your correspondent W. 
kindly examine Chaupy, and see whether he fixes 
on Velinus or Cutilie ? Does Chaupy say that he 
is adopting the suggestion of any previous writer 
in removing Ampsanctus tothe north? He was 
not the first to look in that direction for the lake, 
as I find in the Jter Venusinum of Lupoli (Nea- 
poli, 1793) that a variety of writers had already 
suggested the idea. 

Flavio Biondo, who wrote a work entitled 
Italia Illustrata; Alberti, who wrote Descriptio 
Italia ; Francesco Florido, who wrote Syllogismi 
vel lectiones subsecive, and several others before 
Chaupy had fixed on the plain of Rieti as agree- 
ing better with the “umbilicus Italie” than 
“ Mofete,” but they seem to have thought of 
Lacus Velinus, now known as “Lago a pié di 
Luco,” though this lake has not, as I have already 
said, the slightest appearance of being under vol- 
canic influence, whereas the country in the south 
round “ Mofete”’ is doubtless subject to constant 
disturbance. At Mirabella, a village at no great 
distance, there is a sulphureous spring called Ac- 
= Putrida, and the hills in the vonage Castro 

ranco are called by the peasantry “ Monti Tre- 
moli,” (the “ Trembling Hills”), from the con- 
stant shaking of the earth. 

I have given a correct description of the lake 
“ Mofete” as it presented itself to my eyes; but 
if we are to believe the statements of some of the 
Italian geographers, it is seen at times under a 
very different aspect. Thus Lupoli says (p. 137), 

“ Heu horror, mi Ferdinande, quum primum 
ad illam lacum accessi! Illic plumbeus aquarum color, 
que perenni motu agitate, ac veluti violento igni ad- 
mote nullo non tempore fervent. Illic per lacum fre- 
quentes bullule discurrunt, pregrandiores certe iis, quas 
pueri ex sapone per lusum exprimunt. IIlic ripa cre- 
taceo glutine concreta. Quid porro. de voragine ipsa, 
que tortum, horrendumque aquarum vorticem efformat, 
et ex qué pestiferi et mortales halitus scatent ? ” 

Even Pratilli, p. 460 (Della Via Appia, Napoli, 
1745), who seldom allows his imagination to raise 
him above a prosaic description, thus speaks of 
it:— 

“ Nel mezzo, con orribil furia e rimbombo, gorgogliando 
sorge, e s’alza intorno a sei spanne un’ acqua torbida, 
livida, e fredda, e di un lezzo spiacevole, qual @ quello del 
solfo, allorché con altro bitume si brucia; ed @ tanto 
grave, acuto, e gagliardo, che si sente talora parecchie 
miglia all’ intorno, ed appuzza i circostanti villaggi.” 


I do not doubt that “ Mofete” is the Lacus 


evidently allowed his imagination full play in the 
description of the surrounding scenery, 1 believe 
that it occasionally exhibits a very different ap- 
pearance from that which met my eyes. 
CravFrurp Tarr Ramage, 


POEM ASCRIBED TO MILTON: THYME 
GROWING IN WOODS. 


Assuming that our wild thyme is the 
of the Latins, I think it may be shown that we 
have authority from the Roman — 
more particularly—to warrant the conclusion 
that it is to be found growing in woods or groves 
as well as in open and unsheltered spots. In 
support of this theory—if mere theory it be—I 
shall quote only two passages, and both from the 
poet mentioned above. 

In Ode 17, book 1. we have — 

“ Tmpune tutum per nemus arbutos 
Querunt latentes et thyma, devie 
Olentis uxores mariti.” 
In Ode 2, book 1v. — 
“ Ego apis Matineg 
More modoque, 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum, circa nemus uvidique 
Tiburis ripas, operosa parvus 
Carmina fingo.” 

Now from these two pa s it is clear that 
the thymum of the Latins did sometimes grow in 
the nemus. What, then, was the nemus, and 
whence is the word derived? From the Greek 
véuew without doubt. The root-meaning of which 
is, according to the dictionaries, “a grove which 
contains meadows and pasture land for cattle.” 
These openings would in Latin be expressed by 
saltus (“saltibus in vacuis pascant,” Virg. Georg. 
iii. 1. 143), in English by either oasis or g 
In the poets, however, the word has a more re- 
stricted sense, and, with rare if any exceptions, 
— a plantation, wood, or forest. In one or 
other of these meanings we meet with it in Horace 
seven times, in Virgil more than twenty. What, 
then, is the conclusion to which all this leads? 
Surely that, as in its poetic use, nemus means & 
wood; and as one poet, at all events, speaks of 
thymum as growing in the nemus, and as thé 
Italian ¢hymum and the English wild thyme are 
identical in their kind, it may fairly be permitted 
an English poet, in a description of this produc 
tion, to assign it a locality for which he has the 
authority of one of the best poets of the best age. 

Of Milton’s knowledge of the classics it would 


be idle to say a word. That it was profound and 
universal his writings plainly prove. His poems 
are prolific in allusions to them, and in illustra- 
tions from them. Is it too much, then, to suppose 
that in this passage in the epitaph—assuming it to 
be his—he may have had in his eye one or both of 
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these descriptions which we have quoted from 
Horace, or some similar ones from any other of 
the Greek or Latin poets? His own éxperience as 
to the fact would be of little moment either way. 
He needed an illustration; his reading supplied 
the need. The authority was beyond exception, 
so he adopted it, and who can blame him? If— 
Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quodlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas,” 
then I hold to the opinion that the writer of this 
is quite within just limits, and that what 
So has penned is no “ dignus vindice nodus,” 
calling for a tithe of the fuss and clamour that has 
been raised about it. Epxunp Tew, M.A. 


During the rage of the controversy respecting 
the poem attributed to Milton, it is perhaps not 
unreasonable to point out some of the peculiar 
beauties which are conspicuous among all the 
inequalities of his poems : — 

“ Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi.” 

De Quincey informs us: — 

“Mr. Landor makes one correction by a single im- 
provement in the punctuation, which has a very fine 
effect. Rarely has so large a result been distributed 
through a sentence by so slight a on. It is in the 
Samson, Samson says, speaking of himself (as elsewhere) 
with that profound pathos, which to all hearts recalls 
Milton’s own situation in the days of his old age, when 
he was composing that drama — 

‘ Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves,’ 
Thus it is usually printed—that is, without a comma in the 
latter line ; but, says Landor, ‘ there ought to be commas 
after eyeless, after Gaza, after mill.’ And why? because 
thus, ‘ the grief of Samson is aggravated at every member 
of the sentence.’ He (like Milton) was—(1) blind; (2) 
in a city of triumphant enemies; (3) working for daily 
bread; (4) herding with slaves; Samson literally, and 
Milton with those whom politically he regarded as such,” 

Is it not extremely improbable that the hand of 

one — 


“ Who ‘ waked to extasy the living lyre,’ ”"— 
was not acknowledged and recorded by the ori- 
ginal possessors, and more recently by the depo- 
sitor of the volume containing this m in the 
British Museum ? Or was Milton still inglorious ? 
BIBLoTHEcAR. CHETHAM. 


The fact of its occurring four times therein has 
been adduced as strong evidence against the pro- 


bability of the poem being Milton’s; but the word | 


does occur once in the minor poems : — 
“ And that her reign had here its last fulfilling.” 
The Hymn, St. 10. 
“Or, while we speak, within the direful grasp 
Of savage hunger, or of savage heat!” 
Comus, 1, 357-8, 
Read Aunter and beast, 


“ Some roving robber calling to his fellows.” 


“*Heaven keep my sister!’ replies the second Brother; 
and the Attendant Spirit says, he came not here ‘to 
pursue the stealth of pilfering wolf.’” 


That beast is the true reading is proved by 
Dian needing her dreaded bow against the lioness 
and pard, and is confirmed by the poet himself :— 


“ And now wild beasts came forth the woods to roam.” 
Paradise Regained, b. i, last line. 


“Rien ne réussit comme le succés,” 


is said to be untranslatable, but “nothing tells 
like success ” strikes me as a good homely phrase 
with some stuff in it, at any rate preferable to 
the milk-and-water dilution now going the rounds 
of literature, “‘ nothing succeeds like success.” 
Perhaps réussit has some variation or shade of 
meaning like Voltaire’s heureur ; see last month’s 
“N. & Q.” p. 22. Rost. Cartwrieut, M.D. 
Shrewsbury. 


Verses To Henriette Marie, wire or Cuartes I, on 
HER RETURN FROM HOLLAND 1 1643. 
MADAM, 
Whilest Orpheus toucht his harpe, we read 
Woods and trees did measures tread ; 
And their stubborne rootes, like feet, 
Did in dance and numbers meet. 
Tigers too, and panthers wilde, 
Lost their fiercenesse, and grew milde, 
And the savage multitude 
Of people were no longer rude. 
But when once he cea’st to play, 
Hearers did become a fraye, 
And no longer swayd by charmes, 
Knew nought civill but their armes. 
Ayres, we read too, and soft layes, 
Heretofore did citties raise. 
When a gentle close did meet, 
Straightway started up a street ; 
And like creatures of the string 
From each stroke did temples spring, 
What musick did doe heretofore, 
Your beauty did doe, and much more, 
Before you went, from your faire look 
Our saluages their mildnesse tooke. 
Wolves, and beares, and beasts of prey, 
With the lambe, and kidde did play. 
From your charming face, and smi 
Sprung a soft peace to this isle. 
And whilest you mov’d in our sphere 
We an order’d kingdome were. 
But once parted from us, we 
Having lost the harmonye, 
Which combined us in one knot, 
Concord, rule, and lawes forgot, . 
Every thing did loose its name, 
A people a wild rout became. 
Nothing did with thing agree ; 
Once more we did chaos see, 
The base under element 
Did invade the firmament ; 
And those parts which lowest lye 
Striv'd to change place with the skye. 
The dull earth did strive to run 
Equall courses with the sun, 
And would teach us to count dayes, 
By its shade, not by his rayes. 
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O once more your powers display ; 
Smile these broyles, and iarres away. 
Every look which you reveale, 
Will compose our common weale. 
And your bright eyes will create 
Once more a well orderd state. 
From your returne, lawes will obtaine 
Their force, and be once lawes againe, 
And where you your beames display 
*Twill be pleasure to obey. 
And our bodyes, which before 
The style of subjects only wore, 
Henceforth will but one halfe be 
Of their princes soveraignty. 
You'l enlarge his realmes, and find 
A greater empire in each mind, 
And his other titles fill 
With his peoples hearts, and will, 
When it shall be said in storye 
You made these his territory. 
And now if I my verse could turne 

To gums which might on altars burne, 
In steed of poem cloudes should rise 
To heaven in bright sacrifice ; 

' Which hath returned you home to us 
By dangers made more pretious. 
As things put on new price and cost, 
When most in perill to be lost. 
Or as he, who his iewell threw 
Into the sea, received it new, 
When next recover’d, and the wave 
Enricht him twice, which did it save. 
Or as bright pearles, although we see 
That in themselves they orient be, 
Show yet more orient, and doe 
More strike the sight, cause div’d for too, 
We doe receive you back as treasure, 
Which th’ owners doe by tempests measure, 
Or as the longing merchant prizes 
By th’ wracks they scape his merchandizes. 
For though the Halcyon waves did seeme, 
When you sayled on their brow, to teeme, 
And beare a second Venus, and 
Transport you in soft calmes to land. 
Yet count our feares, and you are seene 
Return’d thus to us, twice our QUEENE. 

I. [Jasper] Mayne. 8.T.B. of Chr. Ch. 


The above verses are transcribed from a collec- 
tion entitled Musarum Oxoniensium ETMIBATEPIA 


| 


serenissime reginarum Marix ex Batavia feliciter | 


reduci publico voto D.D.D. Oxonie, excudebat 
Leonardus Lichfield, Academie typographus, 1643. 
Small 4to. 32 leaves. The transcript gives the 
orthography and punctuation of the printed text, 
but more than a hundred small letters have been 
substituted for so many capitals. 

This slim volume contains the loyal effusions, in 
the Greek, Latin, and English languages, of about 
fifty Oxonians, and vividly traces the feelings 
which prevailed with the educated classes at that 
unfortunate period. I obtained it from the library 
of the rev. Philip Bliss in 1858; have always ad- 
mired the verses of Mayne; and now 
them for the tification of others, and in con- 


uence of their possible connection with the 

subject of a late specimen of critico-satiric com- 
petition. 

Barnes, 8.W., 8 August. 


Botton Corney. 


| 
| 


roduce | 


POEMS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


In that elegant collection of hymns, The Spirit 
of Praise (London, E. Warne & Co., no date), 
there are two poems ascribed to Dr. Henry 
Dulcken which have to be restored to their original 
authors. Both are translations from the German, 
and good and elegant translations too; and as 
other translations from the German (as for in- 
stance from Luther, Paul Gerhard, and Gerhard 
Tersteegen), printed in the same choice volume, 
are noted down as such, I think it but right to 
point out the two poems in question. One, of 
which Dr. Dulcken has given only four stanzas, 
is entitled “ Patience ” (see The Spirit of Praise, 
PP. 108-109), and is by the amiable and pious 

arl Johann Philipp Spitta (born at Hanover, 
1801; died as pastor at Hameln on the Weser, 
1859), the author of Psalter und Harfe, the Keble 
of Germany. The original “ Geduld” contains 
five stanzas, and every English student of German 
poetry will consider the translator’s version very 
sweet and faithful, though of course not adequate 
to the exquisite German poem itself. If any of 
— readers should wish for a copy of the original, 

shall be happy to transcribe it for him or her; 
as I should also like to draw attention to Spitta’s 
saintly muse. Some parts of Psalter und be e 
have, if I be not mistaken, been translated into 
English. 
have unfortunately forgotten to note down 
the English title (and the page it occupies in the 
Spirit of Praise) of the second poem; but: as the 
volume contains only these two translations 
Dr. Dulcken, it will be easily discovered. It 
bears, if I remember right, the title of Nachigebet 
(Evening-prayer), and is by Luise Hensel: (bom 
March 30, 1794), who was for many years one of 
the lady teachers at Nonnenwerth near Bonn, and 
who, hke her sister Wilhelmine (born Sept. 13, 
1802), has published some very charming poems 
(published by Kletke in one volume, Berlin, Issn 

heir brother Wilhelm (born 1794, died 1861) 
was a very clever German historical painter, who 
distinguished himself first in 1821 by his draw- 
ings to Moore’s Lalla Rookh, for the well-known 
scenic court representation of that poem at the 
court of Sans Souci. He was married to Fanny, the 
sister of Mendelssohn; she died in 1847, after 8 
very happy marriage of twenty years’ duration, 
One of his best pictures, “The Duke of Bruns- 
wick at the Ball at Brussels,” is in the possession 
of the Earl of Ellesmere. Another excellent 

icture is “ Vittoria Caldoni” of Albano, the 
amous Roman model, of whom August Kestner, 
in his Rémische Studien, has left us sach a charm- 
ing remembrance with pen and pencil. (See, for 
further information, Unsere Zeit, 1863, p. 269.) 

To return to our moutons. I do not happen to 
possess the collection of poems by the two sisters 
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Hensel, spoken of, but I cannot refrain from tran- 
scribing the whole of the little poem from a copy 
before me, and which will, I have no doubt, 
acceptable to many readers : — 


« Miide bin ich, geh’ zur Ruh’, 
Schliesse beide Auglein zu ; 
Vater, lass’ die Augen dein 
Uber meinem Bette sein. 


“ Hab’ ich Unrecht heut’ gethan, 
Sieh es, lieber Gott, nicht an ; 
Deine Gnad’ und Jesu Blut 
Maebt ja allen Schaden gut. 


“ Alle, die mir sind verwandt, 
Gott, lass’ ruhn in deiner Hand; 
Alle Menschen, gross und klein, 
Sollen dir befoblen sein. 


“ Kranken Herzen sende Ruh’, 
Nasse Augen scbliesse zu ; 
Lass’ den Mond am Himmel stehn, 
Und die stille Welt besehn.” 


Hermann Krypr. 


LETTER FROM SIR T. FAIRFAX. 


The enclosed, the original of which I found the 
other day_among the papers of a deceased solicitor | 
formerly residing in Mirfield, may probably in- 
terest some of your readers. The paper on which 
the original is written is about five or six inches 
square, and is very much worn and dilapidated, so 
that I have had great difficulty in making out 
many of the words, and these -I have underlined 
or left blank in the copy. There is an endorse- 
ment-on the back, which appears to be a memo- 
randum of the giving of the notice, but it is so 
faded as to be nearly illegible. 8. J.C. 

Dewsbury. 

“ To the Constable of Mirfeild. 


“Whereas the Earle of Newcastle, Sir W™ Savile, St 
Marmaduke Langdale, St Ingram Hopton, Francis Nevile, 
Esq. and others of that pty have brought into this county a 
great army of papists and persons ill affected to the peace | 
of the county under a ptence of mainteyning the ptestant 
Religion and the lawes of the land, intending no other 
than the utter overthrow of both Religion, and lawes, as | 
appeareth by their irreligious and unlawfull practise in | 
grinding the of his Ma** best subjects by pillaging, | 
and plundring their houses, imprisoning and abusing of 
their psons, and imposing on them such grievous taxes | 
and intollerable pressure as hath already in pt consumed 
and @ill shortly» exhaxst the whole Treasure of this 
florishing county, for the pventing of web injuries having 
at length received many armes more strength, and Co7- 
andes to assist the Inhabitants of theis pts we through 
Gods assistance have resisted the said popish army with 
incredible success, I do hereby require you to give notice 
hereof to all the Inhabitants in vor Constablerv that bee 
of able bodyes from the age of 16 to 60 to comand them 
to repair to [Almonbury or some other place near Mir- 


| 


feild upon Saturday*] next, being the 29th ¢ day of this 
instant January by 9 a. m. eache with the best weapons 
they can peure. And [there to stay till they receive 
further comands from mee] that by an harmonious consent 
wee may through the helpe of God drive out the Popish 
Army, establish peace in this county, and obteyne free 
trading again to y* comfortable support of poore and 
rich, Let evy man that is able bring w™ him 4 or 5 dayes 
provision, and let the poorer sort bee furnished by y* the 
Constable out of y* comon pocke for y* like time. Hereof 
faile y* not at yor pill as you yor owne goode, and 
the goode of this bleeding and distressed Country. Given 
under my hand at Bradford the 19th day of January, 
1642, “Tuo: FarFax, 


CHAUCER'S “ CANTERBURY TALES”: 
THE GROUPS AND ORDER OF THEM. 


TABLE I. 


Much as Chaucer has been talked about, mode- 
rately as he has been read, universal as is the 
admission that his great work is an incomplete 
collection of groups of Tales, I believe that no 
one has hitherto in print tabulated Tyrwhitt’s 
results as to the groups into which the Tales fall, 
and the order of the groups, or stated the way in 
which, in different MSS., these groups change 
places with one another, split up and eu into 
one another, stand on their heads, and perform 


| divers other manceuvres interesting to the Chaucer 


student to behold. Having been disappointed in 
the hope that a friend who knows all about this 
matter would tell me on paper all he knew, I have 
been obliged (in my work for the Chaucer Society) 
to get up hastily part of the facts myself, from 
MSS., books, and other friends; and the results 
are curious enough to be laid before those readers 
of “N. & Q.” who are likely to care for such 
things. Lord Ellesmere has been kind enough to 
let me collate his well-known illustrated MS. of 
the Canterbury Tales for the Chaucer Society’s 
forthcoming 6-text edition of them. This MS., 
like the two best Cambridge University ones, 
contains the Tales in what may be called their 
natural order, the order which Tyrwhitt settled 
for them, no doubt following his Cambridge MSS. 
Taking this Ellesmere, then, as our guide, we can 
arrange the contents of the other MSS. by it, and 


| see their variations from it and from each other. 


Only twenty of the many MSS. of the Canterbury 
Tales have yet been examined for this purpose. 
By next week I hope that at least twenty more 
will have been done, and that their Contents will 
then be exhibited in like manner. 


* The words within brackets have been interlined in 
place of the words “ Bradford upon Friday,” which are 
struck out, 

+ These figures appear to have been originally “ 28th,” 

I The words within brackets have been interlined in 
place of the words “ I shall furnish every man wt" armes 
befitting him that is ” which are struck out, 
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It will be seen that the group most given to 
wandering is No. VIII.—the Second Nun's and 
Chanon’s Yeman’s Tales,—while the most lark 
separate tales are V.1, the Squire’s, and IV. 2, 
the Merchant’s. The MS. that plays most tricks 
is the Trinity R. 3. 3, which turns the feet of 
group VII. where its head ought to be, and vice 
versa. The Hengwrt MS., for the loan of which 
Iam indebted to Mr. Wynne, is also a tricksy 
one. 

The largest class of MSS. is that com of 
Harleian 7333, 1758, Sloane 1685, Royal 17 D XV, 
and Royal 18 CII. The Lansdowne 851 and 
Sloane 1686 go nearly together. The question 
how far the MSS. that agree in order, agree in 
text, must be discussed hereafter. So far as I 
have yet seen, the order and readings have no 
necessary connection. 

The question of the Prologues, and the “ myrie 
wordes of the Hoost,” &c., or chats, by which 
(as Tyrwhitt says) the Tales are linked together, 
and the way in which these change with the 
changing order of the Tales, have been purposely 
kept for further discussion, and this is why the 
Prologues and Chats are not mentioned in the 
Table. If any one who has access to a MS. of 
the Tales not mentioned here, will send me the 
order of its Tales, and a copy of the Prologues 
and Chats which differ from those in Tyrwhitt, 
I shall be much obliged to him. 

F. J, FURNIVALL. 

3, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BISHOP PERCY’S 
MANUSCRIPT.—No., I. 


Dear Sir,—I enclose a Devonshire (or perhaps 
rather Dorset) version of the story of the “ Pore 
Man and the King (vol. iii. p. 195 of the print of 
the Percy MS.). The friend from whom I had 
it says: —“I know it only orally; I doubt if it 
exists in print. I have not the least recollection 
of the last two lines of the third stanza, and 
strongly suspect I never heard them, and that there 
was a ‘hole in the ballad’ here, when it was re- 
peated to me about twenty years ago.” But 
another friend says he believes the ballad was 
printed many years since. Yours faithfully, 

Joun SHELLY. 

To F, J, Fursivatt, Esq. Plymouth. 

{ THE FARMER AND THE KING. 
[A Dorsetshire (or East Devon) version of the “Pore 
Man and the King.” 
There was an ol’ chap in the west countrée; 
A vlaa in the leiiss! the liyars had voun’: 
*T was all about vellin of vive oak? tree, 
And buildin’ a house upon his® own groun’. 
So up to Lunnon this ol’ chap must go, 
To tell the King a part of his grief; 
Alsd* to tell ’un a part of his woe; 
In hopes that the King® will gi’ ’un relief. 


Now when to Lunnon this ol’ chap was come,® 
He voun’ the King to Windsor was gone, 


So when this ol’ chap to Windsor was come 
He walked right up before the door : 
He knocked and thump’d wi’ his oaken clump ; 
“ There’s room within vor I, to be sure!” 
“ Please, Mister Noble, show I the King; 
Is that the King that I do zee there ?® 
I zeed a King at Bartlemy Vair,® 
More like a King than that!° chap there!” 
“ Well, Mister King, how do ’ee do? 
I ba’ gotten"! for you a bit of a job; 
Which if so be as you do do," 
I ha’ gotten! a summat vor you in my vob.” 
The King he took the leiiss! in hand ; 
To zign it also he were willin’,!? 
When the varmer, to make un’ zome amend, 
He pull’d out his purse,!> and he gi’d ’un a shillin’. 
The King, to carry on the joke, 
Ordered ten pound to be paid down; 
Also* ten more, which makes a score, 
All to be his’n for evermore. 
The varmer ’a stared to zee zo much money; 
To take it up too he were willin’,'4 
But ’a zaid, if a’d know’d he’d a got zo much gowd, 
He'd a dashed his wig vore he’d gi’d ’un the zhillin’™ 


The following are West Devon variations :— 

1 Leash, i.e. lease. 2 Ashen. 3 Tap oe he's 
4 Like-wise. 5 In hope the King. 6 This chap was 
a come. 7 The missing lines are supplied by the fol- 
lowing, which I think are not quite correct * : — 

If the king had a knaw’d that he’d a been comin’ 

He wouldn't a gone so far from home. 
® Be thecky the King that I zees there? 
chap to Bartlemy Fair, 1° Thecky. 
and “do do” are not West Devon forms, but my in- 
formant cannot remember these lines. 12 To zign it 
he were all so willin’. 15 Vob. 14 To take it up he 
was all so willin’. 15 He was bustered if he’d gid un 
the shillin’; but both forms of this line were known tomy 
informant. 

I ask any readers of the Percy Ballads who cm 
contribute any note or other matter illustrative of 
the work, to send it to me at 3, Old Square, Lin 
coln’s Inn, or to the Editor, that so much of it as 
be may think fit may appear in “N. & Q.” No 
more appropriate place for such contributions cal 
be found. F. J. 


SALE OF BOOKS PRINTED BY CAXTON. 


Many readers of “N. & Q.” will be interested 
to know that six books from the press of William 
Caxton were brought under the hammer at the sale 
of the first portion of the Rev. ‘I’. Corser’s library 
on July 28-30. The prices bid recall the biblio- 
mania of 1810-20, and are the more noteworthy a8 
being in nearly every instance trade investments of 


* In substance they answer exactly to lines 41-2 of 
the ballad in the Percy MS. They were repeated tome 
by my West Devon informant exactly as above. 
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which the dealer must be supposed to look for- 
ward to a good profit : — 

Lot 466. Dictes, first edition, wanting three 
leaves. This was Heber’s copy, who gave 14/. for 
it. Mr. Corser gave 10%. 3s. 6d. for it in 1834, 
and it has now been bought by Ellis for 1107. 

Lot 467. Tully of Old Age, wanting the whole 
of the “De Amicitia” and following treatise, or 
about half the original volume. Bought at Jol- 
ley’s sale, 1844, for 50/., and now sold for 967. to 
Quaritch. 

Lot 468. The Knight of the Tower, perfect. At 
R. Smith’s sale, 1682, a perfect copy sold for 
5s. 1d. Watson Taylor's, 1823, fetched 52/. 10s. 
This, which is doubtless the same, has now, brought 
5602 Quaritch. 

Lot 469. The Life of our Lady, wanting nine 
leaves. This copy was Farmer's, and fetched 
2i. 15s. in 1798; again in 1819, 17/.; again in 
1852, 327.; and now, 113/. Pickering. 

Lot 470. Speculum vite Christi, wanting two 
leaves and much cropt. This was perfect when 
sold to Earl Spencer in 1795 for 11 guineas, but 
after his lordship had obtained the Roxburghe 
copy he took the two leaves from this to perfect 
that, and then let Sir F. Freeling have it, at whose 
sale Mr. Corser. gave 25/. 10s. for it. It has now 
passed into the hands of Lilly for 672 A fine 
copy of this work, printed on vellum, being the 
only instance known of Caxton’s use of this ma- 
terial, excepting a ve r copy at Windsor 
Castle, — purchased te’ British Museum 
four years ago for the magnificent sum of 1000/. 

Let 471. Fayts of Arms, perfect, sold toQuaritch 
for 2504. 

Altogether these six books, of which only two 
were perfect, fetched 1196/7. 

Braves. 


Toaps AnD LizaRps BoRN oF WomEN.—Some 
old Italian writers say that Englishmen are born 
with tails, An Englishman, Edward Topsell — 
the author of two books full of delicious quaint- 
nesses, the History of Four-footed Beasts and of 
Serpents (1608)—repays them by avouching that 
frogs, toads, and lizards are born of Italian women. 
T offer the passage to “ N. & Q.” for the amuse- 
ment of its readers, and especially for the con- 
venience of Exeter Hall lecturers, who will find 
herein an exquisite and conclusive argument 
against Popery. (A few phrases are omitted 
for the benefit of the easily-shocked class of 
readers) : — 

“Tt hath also been seen that women conceiving with 
child have likewise conceived at the same time a frog, or 
& toad, or a lizard. And some have called ‘ Bufonem 
fratrem Salernitanorum, et Lacertam fratrem Lombar- 
dorum,’—that is, a toad, the brother of the Salernitans, 
and the lizard, the brother of the Lombards: for it hath 

seen that a woman of Salernum hath at one time 


brought forth a boy and a toad, and therefore he calleth 
the toad his brother ; so likewise a woman of Lombardy, 
a lizard, and therefore he calleth the lizard the Lombard’s 
brother. And for this cause the women of those countries 
do drink the juice of parsley and leeks, to kill such con- 
ceptions, if any be. There was a woman newly married ; 
and when, in the opinion of all, she was with child, she 
brought forth four little living creatures like frogs—and 
yet she remained in good health. But, a little while 
after, she felt some pain, which afterward was eased by 
applying a few remedies. Also there was another woman 
which, together with a man-child, did bring forth such 
another beast; and after that, a merchant’s wife did the 
like in Anconitum. But what should be the reason of 
these so strange and unnatural conceptions I will not 
take upon me to decide in nature, lest the omnipotent 
hand of God should be wronged, and his most secret and 
just counsel presumptuously judged and called into ques- 
tion. This we know, that it was prophesied in the 
Revelation that frogs and locusts should come out of the 
Whore of Babylon and the bottomless pit; and therefore, 
seeing the seat of the Whore of Babylon is in Italy, it 
may be that God would have manifested the depravation 
of Christian religion beginning among the Italians, and 
there continued, in the conjoined birth of men and ser- 
pents. For surely none but devils incarnate, or men con- 
ceived of serpents’ brood, would so stiffly stand in Romish 
error as the Italians do: and, therefore, they seem to be 
more addicted to the errors of their fathers (which, they 
say, is the religion wherein they were born), than unto 
the truth of Jesus Christ, which doth unanswerably de- 
tect the pride and vanity of the Romish faith.”— The 


History of Serpents, p. 728. 
W. M. Rosserti. 


56, Euston Square, N.W. 

Excessive Puncrvation.—In no respect do 
the compositors of our London printing-offices 
require more editorial revision than in their inser- 
tion of excessive punctuation: which more par- 
ticularly ene when they are actuated by 
ignorance, that makes them, as in the case of a 
foreign language, halt in every step. How much 
is the quotation from Horace in p. 82 of the pre- 
sent volume of “ N. & Q.” spoilt by two obtrusive 
commas! which dislocate the phrases ferrum quo 
and vitio rara. In the latter case the poet's mean- 
ing is really destroyed by the disagreeable in- 
truder. The excess of punctuation is now carried 
so far by some printers, that one is sometimes 
almost persuaded to esteem the total abstinence 
of a Deposition in Chancery as the preferable 
alternative. J.G.N. 

— punctuation of Oxon1essts has been scrupulously 
followed in the quotation. } 

Parrot: Kart-Avevust.— 
The noble-minded Karl-August, Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, who showed his good sound sense 
by being®the friend and not the master of the 
Goethe-Schiller circles, left in his will a beau- 
tiful black parrot to Alexander von Humboldt. 
It was a scarce bird, a so-called Grand Vaze of 
Madagascar, and the only specimen of its kind in 
Europe. This bird, which must have been at 
least twenty years old when Humboldt received 
it—June 1828—lived until its death, 1859, which 
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occurred only a few months previous to that of 


its kind old master, in the great naturalist’s house. 
Humboldt used to ask the bird every morning 
who would die first; and on February 14, 1859, 
he wrote to the widowed old Grand Duchess of 
Weimar (a Grand Duchess of Russia) that the 


bird had died on January 13, 1859, after having | 


called out “ HerrSeifert,” the name of Humboldt’s 
faithful companion. (I cannot call him servant 
or valet, or even byits well-known German name, 
Kammerdiener. He wag more than all—he was a 


friend, a companion, for nearly halfa century. A 


late with Seifert’s name indicated Humboldt’s 
welling, and the great traveller left most of his 

property to this faithful and well-informed .man.) 
he 


bird must have been at least fifty. Some | 


months after, the venerable old man, whose name 
is a household word, and the amiable Grand 
Duchess, had followed it into the silent land. 


Hermann 


Natrona Portrait Exursition, 1868. — One 
or two errors in the Catalogue cf the National 
Portraits are worth correcting. 

725 is called Lord William Russell. This is a 
very common error. He was eldest son of the 
Earl of Bedford, and as such had the courtesy 
title of William Lord Russell. The Earl was not 
raised to a dukedom till after his son’s execution. 


213. Henry Earl Bathurst is described as a | 


Teller of the Exchequer—a very imperfect de- 
scription of the services of a man who was at one 
time Foreign Secretary, and who was Secre 


for War and the Colonies from 1812 to 1827. As | 


War Minister he superintended the preparation of 
Wellington's victorious army, and so well did the 
minister and the general agree that the duke never 
failed to express his gratitude loudly for the sup- 
rt he received from Lord Bathurst. It was to 
im.that the Waterloo atch was addressed. 
He had waited at home all day in expectation of 


receiving some intelligence, and had gone out buta 


few minutes towards the evening for fresh air, when 
Major Percy arrived with the news, and not find- 
ing Lord Bathurst at home went on to the nearest 
minister’s house. Lord Bathurst was the only 
civilian who was regularly invited to and dined at 
the Waterloo dinner. The unfinished picture ex- 
hibited belongs to the Duke of Wellington. 

124, The portrait of Lord Saltoun represents 
that officer in the uniform of the Grenadier 
Guards, a costume adopted when the lst Guards 


were distinguished by the name of Grenadier, after | 


Waterloo. Lord Saltoun also bears on his breast 
the Waterloo medal; yet, according to the Cata- 
logue (taken from the inscription on the frame), 
the picture was painted in 1 six years before 
the great victory. This error is the more remark- 
able as the picture belongs to a military club. 
SEBASTIAN, 


Fork Sone.—The following quaint specimen 
| of a Lancashire folk song may perhaps be worth 
| preserving : 
| She, When mun we be married, 
Jack my pratty lad ? 
He, We’n be married to-morrow, 
If tha does think it weel. 
She. Whoa mun us ha to us weddin, 
Jack my pratty lad ? 
He. We'n have us feythers and mothers, 
If tha does think it weel. 
She. Mun us ha nobody else, 
Jack my pratty lad ? 
He, Does ta want o’ th’ country ? 
Begum, the wench is mad! 


She. What mun us ha to us dinner, 
Jack my pratty lad? 
He. We'n have a shueted dumplin, 
If tha does think it weel. 
She. Munnot us ha nowt else, 
Jack my pratty lad ? 
He. Does t’ want roast beef and plum-puddin ? 
Begum, the wench is mad! 
She. Wheer mun us lie, 
Jack my pratty lad ? 
He. We’n con lie in a pigstye, 
If tha does think it weel. 
She. Mun us lie no wheer else, 
Jack my pratty lad ? 
He. Does ta want a fither bed ? 
Begum, the wench is mad!” 
This song was copied from the singing of one 
of the Lancashire witches. 
E. A, Axox, 
Bethel Villas, Southport. 


WuaistLine your Fist.—This is done by 
| bringing the thumbs of both hands together, 


| leaving the hands and closed fingers to form s 
hollow space, then by blowing through the narrow 
aperture left between the thumbs, a very loud 

| and shrill, or a deep whistle is produced, the shrill 

| sound admitting of a trill or shake. 

T. J. Bucxtox. 


Bisnor Butter.— Dr. Steere, in his edition of 
| Butler’s Remains, makes the bishop in. his letter 
| to Dr. Sam. Clarke (p. 12) say of divinity : — 

“ There is every . . . encouragement . . . now-a-days 
| for anyone to enter that profession who has not got a way 
| of commanding his assent to received opinions.’ 

This is reprinted from Add. MS. 4370 (British 
| Museum) in what I take to be Dr. Birch’s hand- 
| writing. The word I have italicised is there very, 
| evidently with an ellipsis of “little.” This clears 
up & puzzling sentence. Cyril. 

PRESENTIMENT.—In reading the Address de- 
| livered at the Anniversary Meeting of the Roys 
| Geographical Society on May 25, 1868, by 
| Roderick Impey Murchison, Bart., I find the fol- 
lowing curious fact recorded, which I think should 
find a place in “N. & Q.” 

Referring to the death of Sir Charles Lemon, 
it is stated that — 
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“in 1810 he married Lady Charlotte Strangways, 
youngest daughter of the second Earl of Ilchester, by 
whom he had one son only. The fond parents having a 
presentiment that their boy might meet with his death 
on the water, selected Harrow School as the place of his 
education, because there was not, as at Eton and other 

laces, a river near it: yet, to their intense grief, the 
youth was there drowned in a pond! And the shock was 
so great, that the affectionate mother never recovered 
from it.” 

The former notices of presentiment in “N, & Q.” 
are instances of sudden Aigh spirits immediately 
preceding some great calamity; but this appears 
to have been the contrary, and must frequently 
have been the cause of Jow spirits and much 
anxiety. R. THORBURN. 

Kentish Town. 


PorceLatn.—Mr. Wedgwood derives this from 
“ Ptg. porcellana, china ware, said to be so called 
from the surface being like that of the porcellana, 
a large univalye, commonly known as the tiger- 
shell, or Venus’ shell.” But this does not tell us 
why the shell itself was so named. 

In the Catalogue of the Chinese Collection ex- 
hibited some years ago near Hyde Park Corner, 
at p. 63, I met with the following remark, which 
seems worth preserving : — 

“Marsden, as quoted by Davis, shows that it [ e- 
lain] was applied by the Europeans to the ware of China, 
from the resemblance of its finely polished surface to that 
of the univalve shell so named [in Portuguese]; while 
the shell itself derived its appellation from the curved 
shape of its upper surface, which was thought to resemble 
the raised back of a porcella, or little hog.” 

Thus the word porcelain is finally traced back 
to the Latin porcus ; just as porpoise is the pork- 

Jish, and porcupine means spiny pig. 
Water W. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Queries. 
MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH. 


This writer, the son of Edward and Esther 
was born October 28, 1631 (pro- 
bably in Yorkshire), and died June 10, 1705, at 
Malden, New England, of which town he had 
been the minister for about fifty years. His 
earliest and best known publication, the Day of 
Doom, was first issued about the year 1662, and 
a second edition was printed four years later. 
The first edition, consisting of eighteen hundred 
copies, was sold in about a year. This was only 
forty-two years after the landing of the pilgrims, 
and, considering the small number and sparseness 
of the population of New England at that time, it 
shows a remarkable popularity. An edition was 
published by John Sims, at London in 1673, 
Without the author’s name. It contains a hundred 
and sixteen lines which I have not found in any 


American edition. They are printed on pp. 69, 
70, 71, and begin— 
“T walk’d and did a Little Mole-hill view 
Full peopled with a most industrious crew.” 
And end— 
“ Christ yet intreats, but if you will not turn, 

Where grace will not convert, there fire will burn.” 

The lines have a familiar sound to my ear, 
and yet I have not been able to find them else- 
where. I think they are not by Wigglesworth, 
and I should be thankful if any reader of “N.&Q.” 
would assist me in ascertaining their authorship. 

I have not been able to find perfect copies of 
any edition before the sixth (1715), except that 

rinted at London in 1673 before noticed. A 
ist of the editions, of which I have found perfect 
or imperfect copies, is given in an article contri- 
buted by me to the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register for April, 1863. 

Wigglesworth preached an election sermon in 
1686, which was pw published, but I cannot hear 
of a copy in any library, private or public, in this 
country. Perhaps copies of this work, or of the 
early editions of the Day of Doom, may have 
found their way to England, and may still be pre- 
served there. If so, I would esteem it a favour 
for copies of their title-pages and other b‘bliogra- 
phic items concerning them. 

There have been .published of Wigglesworth’s 
works eleven (nine American and two English) 
editions of the Day of Doom, and six (all Ameri- 
can) editions of Meat out of the Eater. The last 
edition of the latter was published at New Lon- 
don, Ct., in 1770, and the last edition of the 
former at New York last year (1867). I have 
not been able to find a copy of the first, second, 
or third edition of Meat out of the Eater. 

An article by me in the Historical Magazine, 
vol. vii. p. 361 (New York, N. Y. Dec. 1863), the 
article before referred to in the Historical and Ge- 
nealogical Register, vol. xvii. p. 129 (Boston, Mass. 
April, 1863), and Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of 
American Literature, vol. i. p. 57, contain other 
facts relative to Michael Wigglesworth and his 
writings that may interest those who wish to know 
more about this author. Joun Warp Dean. 

Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


BETTY GARET. 


It has been found difficult to determine whom 
the Countess of Leicester intended in her letters 
to her son, the Earl of Essex, when she repeatedly 
mentioned her “sister Garet.” (See Craik’s Ro- 
mance of the Peerage, vol. i. pp. 151, 169.) Icannot 
find that this has anywhere been cleared up. 
venture to offer the following solution. If un- 
satisfactory, will oe of your correspondents 
kindly show cause why? It is known (1), that 
Katherine, fourth daughter of Sir Francis Knollys, 


| 
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was married to Lord Gerald, who, if he had lived, 
would have succeeded to the estates and earldom, 
restored to his father, the celebrated eleventh Earl 
of Kildare. (2.) This name, Gerald (Gerard, or 
Geroit) was oft writ Garrat or Garret. (3.) 
Nothing is more likely than that this Katherine 
Lady Gerald, after the death of her second hus- 
band Sir Philip Boteler in 1591, took up her abode 
with or near her eldest sister—for it was at Drayton 
that she died in 1632. (See Clutterbuck’s Hert- 
Sordshire, vol. ii.) On this supposition it was 
natural that the proprietress of Drayton Manor, 
in letters dating from 1595 to 1599, should have 
made frequent mention of her “ sister Garet.” 


An objection to this might seem to arise from | 


the reference in one instance to “ Betty Garet,” as 


the object of devoted attentions from some gen- | Th 


tleman whose suit was not disapproved by the 
countess. It is observable, however, that the 
phrase here is, “ Your kinswoman Betty Garet,” 
while in the very next sentence the writer adds, 
‘* My sister Garet and we all pray for you.” This 
might allow the inference that two different per- 


sons were meant, in which case the objection | 


vanishes. But who, then, was “Betty Garet” ? 
That question still remains. The transcript (Sloane 
MS. 4124) is very clearly written. If, however, 
which is not altogether unsupposable, the ori- 
inal could bear the reading “ your kinswoman 
tty Garet,” this would be neither unintelligible 
nor uninteresting, as it would confirm the belief 
that Lettice (the Countess of Leicester’s name- 
sake, and only daughter of the deceased Lord 
Gerald) was then with her mother and aunt at 
Drayton. In a subsequent letter (dated June, 
1598), the countess refers to some business in 
which she wishes her son to give his “ honour- 
able fayour and best assistance” to “one Simon 
Digby” and his companion, strengthening her plea 
by the hint that a “young married couple ” were 
likely to “ reap good benefit by it.” This allusion 
is easily explained by comparing it with the fol- 
lowing entry in the village archives of Drayton : 
“The vit day June 1598 were married in the parishe 
church of Draitton Bassett Maister Robert Digbey and 
Mistris Lettice Garrett.” (Shaw's Staffordshire, ii, p. 11.) 


These traces are not without value as con- | 


nected with the early life of the Irish heroine, 
who had sterner work before her than to go on 
playing at “ chesse and catastrophe” within her 
aunt’s manorial walls, and who, at threescore 
years of age, as Lady Digby, the Baroness Offaley, 
with a fearlessness equal or even superior to that 
of the renowned “Black Agnes” of Dunbar, so 
defended her castle of Geashbill against the rebel 
forces in 1642 as to deserve a standing-place in 
historic fame by the side of her contemporaries 
Lady Brilliana Harley and Charlotte Countess of 
Derby. T. 8. E. 


AcE oF THE Wor.tD.—In two MSS. only of 
| Piers Plowman, viz. that belonging to Oriel Cole 

lege, Oxford, and one in the Cambridge University 
| Library, marked LI. 4. 14, are the two following 
| lines, which have reference to the plenitudo tem- 
| poris, the “fulness of time ” of Christ’s birth : — 

“ Annis quingentis decies, rarsumque ducentis 
Unus defuerat, cum Deus ortus erat.” 

My query is, whence did the monks in the 
fourteenth century derive the idea that Christ 
| was to be born exactly 5199 years after the crea- 
| tion ALTER W. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

American Dramatists. — I have a copy of an 
interesting little volume, The Dramatic Writers of 
America, by James Rees, Philadelphia, 1845, 
e book is a kind of American “ Biographia 

Dramatica.” Perhaps some of your American 

readers would be kind enough to inform me what 
is the present address of the author, or where a 
| letter would find him? I have seen a volume of 

miscellaneous sketches by Mr. Rees, date in or 
| about 1849. Has he published anything during 
the last few years P R. Iveuss. 


Anonrmovs. — Who is the author of a philolo- 
| gical work — 

“ English Retraced ; or, Remarks, Critical and Philolo- 
| gical, founded on a Comparison of the Breeches Bible and 

the English of the present Day,” Cambridge, 1862 ? 
| _ I bought it recently in a bookseller’s shop in 
| London, and find it full of interesting information, 
Tomas E. 


J. BeresrorD, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
| This gentleman, about the year 1820, was a poeti- 
| cal contributor to the Literary Gazette, his signa- 
| ture being “Ignoto Secundo.” Wanted any infor- 

mation regarding the author. R. Ineris. 


CHATTERTON.—Does yourcorrespondent J. M.G. 
| (1* S. vii. 267, &c.) still live? * We owe to 
| him the copy of the coroner’s inquest on Chatter 
| ton, on which however Dr. MarTtanp and Pror. 
| Masson have thrown a little doubt. He also in- 

timates his possession of materials throwing fresh 
| light on Chattertonian matters. 

I have in hand, and far advanced for the press, 
_a Life of Chatterton. Any possessor of MSS. or 
| information calculated to aid me will confer @ 
| great favour either by communicating with me 

directly, or by forwarding any documents for my 
use to my publishers, Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
| 16, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London. All 
MSS. will be carefully preserved and returned. 
Dante WILsoN. 
University College, Toronto, Canada, 
July 27, 1868. 


| 


(Our esteemed correspondent, J. M. Gutch, Esq., died 
at Barbourne, near Worcester, on Sept. 20, 1861. or Po 


tice of the sale of his library is given in“ N. & 


8. v. 248, 268.—Ep. } 
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Drvm.—I do not know the origin of the popular 
name of this entertainment of the present day, but 
that it dates far back is shown by this extract from 
a quaint book, entitled — 

“The History of Pompey the Little, Printed for M. 
Cooper at the Globe in Paternoster Row, MDCCLI.” 

“A Drum is at present the highest object of female 
yain-glory ; the end whereof is to assemble as large a 
mob of quality as can possibly be contained in one house ; 
and great are the honours paid to that lady who can 
boast of the largest crowd. 


“The higher call nothing but a crowd a Drum, whereas 
the lower often give that name to the commonest par- 


ties,” &e, 
W. T. M. 


“Tue GownsMan,” 1829-1830.—This periodical 
was printed at Cambridge, and seems to have been 
written by some of the University students. Who 
were the authors ? R. Ines, 


NameEs,—May I ask if any readers of “N. & Q.” 
have met with the names Sanders, Saunders, and 
Saunderson, wsed by the same family? Lately, 
while endeavouring to obtain particulars about 
the family of the late Rev. James Saunders, 
Rector of Sawtry, near Peterborough, I discovered 
that his father in 1761 resided at Whitwell, near 
Stamford, and that when Whitwell Parsonage 
was repaired in 1832, two.curious documents were 
found tn the walls. One, dated 1718, refers to a 
loan from Edward Sanderson of Ffolkworth, co. 
of Huntingdon, to William Fox of Whitwell. 
The other is a letter from E. Fox to her son, the 
Rev. Mr. Fox of Whitwell, and in the letter she 
refers to “ Mr. Sandrs.”” These two documents 
being found together lead me to suppose that 
the names of Sanderson, Saunders, and Sanders 
were used by the same family. Can any North- 
amptonshire or Huntingdonshire readers of 
“N.& Q.” communicate genealogical information 
about the Saunders or Sanderson family? Mr. 
Saunders, who in 1761 lived at Whitwell, is said 
to have been agent to the Cavendish family and 
to Lord Sondes, and there is a tradition that a 
member of the family was a judge. 

R. D. LL.D. 


Davip Netzsoy, author of Sixtus and Cassio, a 
tragedy, Edinburgh, 1833. Wanted, any inform- 
ation regarding the author? Did he publish any 
other work ? Ines. 


Tue Bucxir.—I have just seen in the 
tower, west end, of Whitney church, Oxon. (the 
town so famous for its blankets), inserted the 
Pelham buckle on a block of stone, remarkably 
well carved. My query is—Had the Pelham 
family any connexions in the locality? I know 


of the British Archeological Association at the 


‘ongress in Canterbury, 1864. “AApped. 
Whitney, Oxon. 
Priuitive Font.—In my native ish of 


Dunino, near St. Andrews, Fifeshire, there is a 
primitive font of peculiar construction. It con- 
sists of a circular basin, which has been scooped 
out of the solid rock, and may measure about 
five feet in diameter, and four feet in depth. The 
situation is somewhat elevated, and the remains 
of a temple, commonly called Druidical, formerly 
stood near the spot. These were removed about 
fifty years ago. There are numerous places in 
the neighbourhood having the prefixes Bal, Kil, 
and Pit. A place not distant is termed Pit-in- 
dreich, which is interpreted “the burying-place of 
the Druids.” TI ask, can any one inform me of the 
existence of a similar font, or describe its purpose ? 
Cuartes Rogers, LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, 8.E. 


QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“ Man 
Loves on ’till Hope be dead ; then love dies too; 
*Tis only woman lays her silly heart 
In Hope’s cold urn: and in that funeral nest 
Broods o’er her love.” 

Could you oblige a lady by informing her 
whence the above is taken, and the author's 
name ? W. G. 

Bristol. 

Strong CANNON-BALLS.—A question was put tome 
the other day, which I was quite unable to answer, 
and I find on inquiry that most of my friends are 
equally ignorant. he question was—How were 
the stone cannon-balls, which were used in Eng- 
land during our civil war, 1640-1659, and in 
earlier times, manufactured? Most of those that 
have not been broken are as perfectly spherical as 


the cast iron balls of the present day. 
A. O. V. P. 


AND JANAMEJAYA, PAnpv- 
YANsIS, oF THE ManA Baarata.—What dates 
are given in the two inscriptions* of the rei 
of Yudhishthira, styled Dharma Rija, or the 

ious Raja, taken from buildings at Balgaum, one 
label and fifteen miles north-west from Hari- 
hara,t where Janamejaya, the great grand-nephew 
of Yudhishthira, held a jagg, or sacrifice? And 
what resemblance does the language in which 
they are written bear to the Sanskrit of the grant 
made by Janamejaya on that occasion ? 

R. R. W. Extis. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


* Buchanan’s Southern India, iii, 231. 
+ Bengal Asiatic Researches, ix. 446. 


that there is a paper on the Pelham buckle in 
Alfred John Durkin's Report of the Transactions 
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Queries with Answers. 


Sr. Jonn Lone. — It will be in the memory of 
all but your younger readers that some thirty years 
ago one of those prodigies who seem to appear 
periodically d across the medical horizon, 
and under the above name, if he did not perplex 
monarchs, did-very successfully fascinate dowagers 
and all that class of the community which, con- 
sidering itself specially i. to discover excel- 
lence, does in fact furnish the dupes upon whom 
charlatans live and prosper. His specialty was 
the cure of consumption in any stage. He 
created a ny ay furore, and it is hard to say to 
what height he might have reached had not the 
poor man himself died of consumption at an early 

His merits were celebrated in a Latin poem 
( Judging from internal evidence) I think from the 
pen of the late Dr. Maginn. 

The poem appeared in a publication called (I 
think) the Omutbus or the Omnium, or some suc 
name; and whether a separate publication or a 
short-lived periodical, my memory does not enable 
me to say. St. John Long was, it would appear, an 
assumed name; for one verse of the poem says of 
its hero — 

“ Timothy O'Driscol olim nuncupatus.” 

One of his successes is referred to as a cure of 
“ Marchioness de S—go, ventre soluta.” 

Do any of your readers possess a copy of this 
poem? It well deserves a place in “N. & Q.” 

W. D.C. 

[The poem is printed in The National Omnibus of 

Jan. 18, 1832, p. 14, and entitled — 
“Eprraprn on A FAIR Patient or St. Jonn Lono’s. 

Hic jacet in terris 
Pulchra puella ; 

Voluit esse melior 
Dum fuit wella, 

‘Que causa mortis, 
Infelix virgo !’ 

* Aqua fortis 
Urens a tergo!’ 

* Quantum quantitate?’ 
* Nescio, sane, 

Attamen vixero 
Si non any!’ 

* Quis administravit ?’ 
* Sanctus Johannes! ’ 

* Quibus recommendatus ?’ 
* Plurimis zanies.’ 

* Quis fuit ille 
Johannes prefatus ?’ 

* O’Driscol Billy 
Olim nuncupatus!’ 

* Medicus ? ’— ‘ Nequaquam, 
Sed Pictor signorum, 

In Tipperaria 
Inops bonorum. 


Nunc dives auri 
Sedet sublimis 

In curru, celebratus 
Prosa atque rhymis !’ 


‘Que tante famx 
Fuit origo?’ 

* Venter solutus 
Marchionis de Sligo!’ 


‘Num particeps alter 
Dementie vestre ? 
‘Imo, sane, fuit 
Dominus Ingestrie.’ 
* Ah Virgo infelix ! 
Tui quam miseresco ! 
Sine sheetis aut blankets 
Dormientis al fresco! 


Ah Virgo infelix! 
Hic intus jace 
In longum a Longo 
Requiescas in pace ! } 


Macnas or Macyas.—I have some lines with 
this heading, which appeared in the Monthly 
Mirror, for Feb. 1809, p. 111. They profess to be 
“a portrait of a living character.” Who was 
“ Macnab of Macnab ’”’? E. H. A. 

[The lines are on Francis Macnab of Macnab, the 

twelfth laird, one of the most eccentric men of his time 
| Many anecdotes are related of his curious sayings and 
doings. He was a man of gigantic height and strong 
originality of character, and cherished many of the man- 
ners and ideas of a Highland gentleman, having in par- 
| ticular a high notion of the dignity of the chieftainship, 
| He died, unmarried, at Callander, Perthshire, May 25, 
1816, in his eighty-second year, leaving numerous ille- 
gitimate children. On one occasion wher the opposite 
counsel, in one of his many causes in the Court of Session, 
was animadverting on the immoral character of the laird, 
he observed that it was currently reported that he had no 
less than twenty-seven natural children in the quarter 
where he lived. The laird, being in court, rose up and 
said, “ It is a pig lee, my lord, for I have only four-and- 
twenty.” One evening, being at a party, a number of 
young ladies very jocularly asked him why he never took 
a wife? He good-humouredly replied, “My tears, I 
love all so well that I can’t think of marrying any one of 
you.” There is a fine full-length portrait of him, in the 
uniform of lieutenant-colonel of the Breadalbane volun- 
| teers, by Sir Henry Raeburn, in the Breadalbane collec- 
tion of paintings at Taymouth-Castle; and he figures 
also in the Series of Original Portraits and Caricature 
Etchings of the late John Kay, ed. 1838, i. 9.] 


| Lonervrty or Str Joun Pertor.—It is stated 

| on the monument of Mrs. Lowe in Christ Church, 

| Oxford, that — 

| “Her grandfather, Sir John Peyton, was knighted 
Queen Elizabeth for his service in the field in Ire 

| and was made her treasurer in that kingdom; after that, 
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Lieut. of the Tower of London by the space of thirty 
; then, governor of Jersey above thirty years more, 
and died in the 105% year of his age, Nov. 4", 1630.” 

I am inclined to doubt this great age attributed 
to Sir John, and should like to have the dates of 
his appointment to the above-named offices, for I 
cannot reconcile the epitaph with the few facts I 
know of him. He is said to have succeeded Sir 
Walter Raleigh as governor of Jersey by the 

t of James I., but this does not leave an 
interval of “ above thirty years” before his death. 
Again, he is styled in Sir Robt. Bell’s will, dated 
July, 1577, “ Mr. John Peyton” only; so that all 
his honours must have been subsequent to that 
date, although according to the epitaph he was 
then fifty-two years old. He married in 1578 
Lady Beil, but there is evidently not space enough 
between 1577 and 1630 for the long career of 
office in the epitaph. Can any one help me to 
establish his true age at the time of his death ? 

TEwARs. 


[All the biographical notices of Sir John Peyton we 
have consulted mention that his conduct was so regular 
and temperate that his life was prolonged to the great 
age of ninety-nine years, in so much health and vigour 
that he is said to have rode a buck-hunting three or four 
days before his death. ] 


REPRESENTATION oF Preston.—In the list of 
M.P.s for this ancient borough there occurs the 
name of Roger Askham. The great scholar, who 
was elected in 1563, only sat for Preston in one 
parliament. Did he ever represent any other con- 
stituency ? The local histories only give the name 
of one in returned in 1614— Sir Edward 
Moseley. hat was the name of his colleague ? 

Wm. Dosson. 

Preston. 

[It does not appear that Roger Ascham represented 
any other constituency than that of Preston ; that he was 
ever an M.P.at all, we think, will read “very like a 
whale” by most biographical students. Dr. Giles and 
his other biographers certainly were not aware that he 
ever figured in the Third Estate of the realm. We learn, 
however, that such was the case from that valuable trea- 
sury of biography, Cooper’s Athene Cantabrigienses, where 
it is stated that he was elected M.P. for Preston on Jan. 11, 
1562-3. The colleague of Sir Edward Moseley was Sir 
William Pooley. 

Sm Francis Harvey.—Dr. Thomas Fryer, 
M.D., by will dated Dec. 9, 1617, appoints “my 
cousin, Francis Harvey, Serjeant-at-law, to be 
supervisor.” Who was this Serjeant Harvey ? 
and to what family of Harvey did he belong ? 

TEWARS. 

{Sir Francis Harvey is said to have commenced his 
legal studies at Barnard’s Inn; he completed them at the 
Middle Temple, and was called to the bar of the latter 
society, of which he became reader in autumn, 1611. 
He attained the degree of the coif in Michaelmas, 1614 ; 
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and on October 18, 1624, was constituted a judge of the 
Common Pleas. He remained in that Court till his 
death, which took place at Northampton in August, 1632. 
The descendants of Sir Francis Harvey towards the end 
of the seventeenth century were residents in Suffolk ; but 
whether that was the native county of the judge does not 
appear. This account of Sir Francis is abridged from 
Foss’s Judges of England, vi. 319.) 


Srr Crawtey.—What authority is 
there for identifying Sir John Anvil, alias Enville, 
of Pope’s Satire, with Sir Ambrose Crowley ? 

TEWARS. 

[This nom de plume is noticed by Alexander Chalmers, 
the annotator of the British Essayists. He says, “It has 
been said by some, that the author of this letter (Spec- 
tator, No. 299) alluded here to —— Gore of Tring, and 
Lady Mary Compton ; but others, with more probability, 
have assured the annotator that the letter referred to Sir 
Ambrose Crowley and his lady. See Tatler, ed. 1786, 
vol, v. additional notes, pp. 405, 406.—N.B. This iron- 
monger changed his name from Crowley to Crawley, a 
folly which seems to be ridiculed here, by the change of 
Anvil into Envil absurdly made by his lady.” Consult 
also the Gentl: Magazine, \xiii. 236 ; Lxxiii, 1004; 
and Ixxvi, 618. ] 


Lapy Mottrvevx.—Information wanted con- 
cerning Lady Mollineux, wife to the “Right 
Worshipful Sir Richard Mollineux, Knight,” and 
concerning Sir Richard also, to whom Dr. Giles 
Fletcher dedicates his (anonymous) Licia, &c. 
(1593. ) r. 

[Sir Richard Molineux, of Sefton, Lancashire, was in 
ward to Sir Gilbert Gerard of Sudbury, Master of the 
Rolls, and was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, June 24, 
1586, being then in his twenty-sixth year. In 1589 and 
1597 he was sheriff of the county of Lancaster; and upon 
the institution of the order of baronets, May 22, 1611, 
was the second created to that dignity. He married 
Frances, eldest daughter of the aforesaid Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, and had six sons and seven daughters, Lodge's 
Peerage, ed. 1789, iii, 254.] 


Replies. 
NAKED LEGS AT COURT. 
(4 8. ii. 36, 68.) 

In the Portrait Exhibition, a full-length Irish 
gentleman is painted with naked legs and feet, 
otherwise well dressed. In 1562, the year when 
Elizabeth, to aid the Huguenots, sent nine thou- 
sand men to invade France, and took Havre and 
Dieppe, O’Neal, Prince of Ulster, appeared at 
the court of Elizabeth with his guards of Gallo- 
glacks, in a style of dress similar to Douce’s print, 
“dravn after the qvicke.” (Brit. Costume by 
Planché, p. 369, Z. E. K.) Derrick the poet 
says of them— 
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“ Their shirtes. be very stran 
Not reaching past the thigh, 
With pleates on pleates they pleated are 
As thick as pleates may lie.” 

Looking at Douce’s print we shall see the origin 
of the Scotch kilt. The long cloak, common to 
the Irish with the Spaniards and Asiatics, is 
girded by a belt round the loins: hence the scrip- 
tural expression, “his loins girded,” meaning 
ready for walking, running, and leaping; or for 
riding, if an equestrian. In this print the loins so 
girded brought the cloak a little above the knee, 
and was necessarily compressed into many folds or 
pleates.” 

When George IV. and Alderman Sir William 
Curtis appeared at Edinburgh in kilts, they wore 
shoes and socks which the Scotch of a century 
previous would have regarded with contempt as 


marks of effeminacy, and unfit for the military | 
character. My father-in-law and Colonel Scott | 


(brother of the Duke of Buccleugh) were brought 
up together at Bavelaw, and ran about as lads 
without shoes or stockings—a suitable discipline 
for men intended for the profession of arms. The 
Romans were also bare-legged, and originally 
adopted the practice of going out of long-clothes 
into short frocks, as the Scotch did afterwards 
re natd, for the Scotch did not borrow the 
man costume, A century ago the enforced 
abandonment of the Scotch costume was an im- 
portant measure of the English government. So 
was that of the Irish costume in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., for in 1539 an Act was passed that 
no person in Ireland should be shorn or shaven 
above the ears, or use glibbes ; in explanation of 


which Hooker, who translated Giraldus in 1587, | 
says their beards and heads they never wash, | 


cleanse, nor cut; the hair of their heads is never 
combed, and grows fast together and matteth so 
thick Ccmpsed that it is as good as a hat and better, 
for it not only keeps the head very warm but also 
wards off a great blow or stroke, and which they 
call glibba.* This act forbad also the having or 


using any hair growing on their np lips, ca led | 
goat's 


or named a crommeal (=a crooke 


-beard) 


or use or wear any shirt, smock, kurchor, beudel, | 


neckerchour, mocket or linen cap, coloured or 
dyed with saffron, nor yet use or wear in any of 

eir shirts or smocks above seven yards of cloth, 
&c. &c. As bare legs and feet are not prohibited, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Board of Green Cloth could 
not object to any style of dress in such case made 
and provided by Act of Parliament. It is proper 
to note that the garment offending was forfeit to 
the crown. Elizabeth did not care to expose one 
of her own legs before a Spanish ambassador.t 


* This calls to mind the modern chignon ; perhaps a 
bol of Fenianism ! 

+ On the French stage, tragical effect is understood to 

be given by slapping the thighs, a practice not yet intro- 


It must be remarked, as Spenser admitted, thet 
the dress—in thiscase, the undress—suited the Irish 
mode of life, as it did the Scotch, before gravelled 
roads, bridges, &c., came into general use. Trews 
(=stockings and drawers all in a piece) came into 
use in Ireland in 1600; and Derrick sings — 

“ His skirtes be very shorte, 
With pleates set thick about, 
And Irish trouzes more to put 
Their straunge protractours out.” 


T. J. Bucxtoy, 


A writer in Fraser’s Magazine of this month 
observes that “no one seems able to explain w 
| Sir Henry Lee, of Ireland, is represented in the 
| strange costume of an embroidered shirt, with 
| shields, helmets, petronels, &c., hung round him,” 
“In Scotland,” it is added, “the bare legs might 
have been used to conciliate the natives, but here 
they are unaccountable.” I am so shockingly 
ignorant as to know nothing of the baronet or 
knight’s name whose portrait is-here described; 
but if he were an Anglo-Irish man, living temp, 
Richard II., a passage in Dr. Doran’s Saints and 
Sinners, describing the efforts made by the 
lish sovereign to introduce English fashions into 
Ireland, throws some light on the costume above 
described, and proves that it may have been 
adopted to conciliate the “natives” of Ireland, 
The doctor says : — 

“ A bishop was despatched in the character of a mil- 
liner’s assistant to the great Earl of Desmond, and he did 
his best to persuade the earl of the vulgarity of the ordi- 
nary Irish dress or array . . . The right reverend mes 
senger of fashion selected, from the samples Richard bad 
sent by him, some sweet things in gowns, with irresistible 
doublets, hose that would make all Cheapside turn to 
gaze at the wearer, and bonnets saucier than which were 
not cocked on the head of any in Christendom, kerchiefs, 
tippets and shirts which his Majesty himself had worn or 
was disposed to wear. The Irish nobles were —— 
least attracted by the rather scanty shirt of Engli 
make, They had hitherto wrapped their dignity in more 
copious drapery. No Irish gentleman had ever yet worn 
a shirt which had in it less than five-and-twenty yards of 
Irish linen. The prelate would have been puzzled to 
know what they did with it all, if he had not remembered 
that as hose were not things much affected by the Irish, 
there was no call for the process of tucking in.” 


Those extensive garments were, a to 
the old Irish chroniclers, usually dyed yellow. 
If Sir Henry was one of King James's baronets, 
perhaps he wished at once to pay a compliment 
to the customs of the country, and to develope 
the infant linen trade of Ulster. HIperviA. 


duced on the English stage. Elizabeth did not hesitate 
to do this in swearing some of her father’s oaths, and to 
give emphasis to the expression of her will. 
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DISEMBOWELMENT. 
8. ii. 9, 64, 116.) 


The treatment and destination of the intestines, 
as incidental to the process of embalming, will be 
found clearly intimated by Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Plutarch, and Porphyrius. : 

The first mentioned writer (Zuterpe, lxxxvi.) 
describes the extraction of the bowels through an 
incision in the side of the body made with a piece 
of basalt, or Ethiopian flint; and adds that they 
are then thoroughly cleansed, washed with palm- 
wine, and covered with powdered aromatics. 
From Porphyry, we get subsequent details : — 

“Tl ne faut cependant point omettre, que lorsqu’ils 
embaument les corps des gens de condition, ils en sé- 
parent les entrailles, les mettant dans une caisse, entre 
plusieurs cérémonies qu’ils pratiquent en rendant les 
derniers devoirs aux morts. Ils tournent cette caisse du 
ebté du Soleil, et un de ceux qui a embaumé les en- 
trailles fait cette pritre qu’Euphante a traduite de 
lEgyptien: O Soleil notre Seigneur, et tous les autres 
Dieux qui donnez la vie aux hommes, recevez-moi, et 
livrez-moi aux Dieux Ce l'enfer, avec lesquels je vais 
habiter. J’ai toujours respecté les Dieux de mes péres; 
et tant que j’ai vecu dans le monde, j’ai honoré ceux qui 
ont engendré mon corps. Je n'ai tué aucun homme. Je 
n’ai point violé de dépét, ni fait aucune faute irréparable; 
et si j'ai commis quelque péché dans ma vie, soit en 
mangeant, soit en buvant ce qui n’étoit pas permis, ce 
n’est pas moi qui ai péché, mais ceci. Il montroit en 
méme temps la caisse dans laquelle étoient les entrailles ; 
et apres avoir fini cette priére, il jettoit la caisse dans la 
riviere et embaumoit le reste du corps qui étoit regardé 
comme pur. Les Egyptiens croyoient donc étre obligés 
de se justifier auprés de la Divinité, pour les fautes qu’ils 
avoient commises par le manger et par le boire.”"—Traité 
de Porphyre touchant I’ Abstinence de la Chair des Animauz, 
etc., 8vo, Paris, 1747, p. 282. 

Reference may be made also to an English 
work on the subject : — 

“ Diodorus Siculus begins more methodically with the 
Scribe or Designer, an officer so call’d, who draws upon 


a piece of paper, or marks on the Body it self, the part 
that was to be open’d, viz. the Flank on the left side. 


Then the Dissector made the incision (without cutting off 


any of the Flesh, or running away so soon as he had done), 
and thrusting his Hand into the Belly, drew out all the 
Guts, which, as Plutarch writes, were cast into the River 

ile, Tang inqui ta Corporis, as defiling the 
Body: But Diodorus tells us, the Body was embowell’d 
by one of the Embalmers, which, altho’ it appears to me 
a more filthy and detestable work than making the Inci- 
sion, yet he says the Embalmers were highly honour’d 
and respected, being familiar with the Priests, and en- 
tring into the Temples as Holy Men, whereas he excludes 
the Dissectors from out of that number, as performing an 
odious Operation hateful to all men,” &c, . . .. . 
“ As to the Exenteration or Embowelling the Body, we 
are not to imagine they drew out only the Brain and 
Guts, but likewise the Lungs, Stomach, Liver, Spleen, 
and other Viscera, except the Heart and Kidnies, which 
being carnous and fleshy might very likely be left, as 
being easier to be preserv'd than the moist parts. The 
former they might probably leave to be Embalm’d, as 
being the principal Bowel of the whole Body and source 
of vital Heat (wherefore it has been frequently preserv’d 


apart by several People), but for what Reason, or out of 
what Superstition they left the latter, 1 cannot readily 
conjecture,” &c,— Necrokedeia; or the Art of Embalmi: 
§c., by Thomas Greenhill, Surgeon, 4to, London, 1705, 
pp. 250 et seq. 

The distinction made in the foregoing passage 
between the various contents of the thorax and the 
abdomen may afford an explanation of the ap- 
— contradictory statements as to the destin- 
ation of the viscera and intestines. Some writers 
have stated that these, having been washed with 
wine and rubbed with spices, were replaced in 
the corpse, and the whole was then immersed for 
seventy days in a solution of natruwm. Again, 
these internal parts, if not replaced within the 
body, were not always thrown into the Nile; but 
were sometimes dried by the same process as that 
used for the bodies, covered with gums and 
asphaltum, and placed in vases or coffers from 
eight to eighteen inches in height, and composed 
of baked clay, or alabaster, according to the rank 
of the defunct ; painted with hieroglyphics, and 
further adorned with the head of some divinity in 
alto or basso relievo. These vases or chests— 
sometimes even of wood—were placed near to the 
bodies to which their contents had belonged. 
Some of these, with their corresponding mum- 
mies, will be found in the British Museum. 
(Illustrations of Egyptian Antiquities, §c., 8vo, 
Bath, 1822, p. 9.) 

Plutarch, again, states that the intestines hav- 
ing been withdrawn from the body, were first 
exposed to the sun, and then cast away as the 
cause of ali the sins committed by man. 

There exists considerable diversity of opinion 
as to the distinctive character of the employment 
of the various persons whose business it was to 

rform these last offices to the dead. But I 
imagine that the exenteration of the body was 
not in general performed by the Taricheute, whose 
more uliar office, as that of the Salitores, was 
the subsequent process of embalming or salting, 
but that it was rather one of the duties of the 
Pollinctores,—probably identical with the Dissec- 
tors of Mr. Greenhill,—so named “ab unguendis 
cadaveribus quasi polluti, vel a verbo pollingere, 

uod est polliendo ungere, vel Pellem my oo 

f this functionary mention is made by u- 
tus: — 

“ Eorum alter vivit, alter est emortuus, 

Propterea apud vos dico confidentius, 
Quia mihi Pollinctor dixit, qui eum pollinzerat.” 
Penulus ( Prologus) 61. 
And again in the Prophet Ezekiel — 
“ Donec sepeliant illud Pollinctores in valle.” —xxxix. 15, 
“ Till the buriers have buried it in the valley.” 

M. Gannal, the celebrated embalmer of Paris, 

asserts that — 


“he has attained to the power of preserving bodies, 
with all their parts, both internal and external, wi any 
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mutilation or extraction, and so as to admit of the contem- 


fe ae the person embalmed with the countenance of one 


In his curious work on the subject, expository 
of the process which bears his name, of which I 
have an American translation before me— 


“ History of Embalming and of Preparations in Ana- | 


tomy, &c. By J. N. Gannal, Paris, 1838. Translated, 
with Notes and Additions, by R. Harlan, M.D. 8vo, 
Philadelphia, 1840,”— 


will be found many interesting details, inter alia, 


a copy of the procés-verbal of the embalming of the | 


body of Louis XVIII., King of France (Sept. 17, 
1824), from which I extract, as bearing on the 
subject, the following paragraphs : — 

“ The heart of the late king, after having been washed 
and macerated for four or five hours in an alcoholic solu- 
tion of the deuto-chloride of mercury or corrosive subli- 
mate, and having been filled and surrounded with choice 
aromatics, was enclosed in a leaden box bearing an 


inscription indicative of the precious object which it | 


contained.” 

“The viscera of the three great cavities of the body, 
after having been incised, washed, and macerated six 
hours in the above-named solution, were penetrated, filled, 
and surrounded with aromatics, and enclosed in a leaden 
barrel im | an inscription indicative of the parts it 
contained.”—P. 129. 

I do not sup , however, that M. Gannal pro- 
fesses to be the first who has succeeded in thus 
preserving the body entire with its abdominal 
contents. Full instructions for doing this are 
given in the curious chapter, “ De recentibus Bal- 
samandi Cadavera modis,” in 

“Josephi Lanzoni, &c., Tractatus de Balsamatione 
Cadaverum. In quo non tantum de Pollinctura apud 
veteres, sed etiam variis Balsamandi Cadavera modis 


apud recentes, multa curiosa breviter exponuntur,” — 


12mo, Geneva, 1696. 


The Jews carefully avoided the exenteration or 
disembowelment of their dead, although to a 
limited extent, and with a view to a more tem- 
porary preservation of the corpse, embalming was 
—— by them. Thus, when Asa slept with 

athers — 


“They buried him in his own sepulchres, which he had 
made for himself in the city of David, and laid him in 
the bed, which was filled with sweet odours and divers 
kinds of spices prepared by the apothecaries’ art.” — 
2 Chron, xvi. 14. 


came to allow itself to be enclosed in a body, is more than 
I can imagine. I only know if once mine gets out, ['I] 
have a bit of a tussle before I let it get in again to that 
| or any other,” 
Wri Batss, 
| Birmingham. 
When the medical men were occupied with the 
| autopsy of Napoleon at St. Helena, a rat carried 
off his heart unperceived. It was only by the 
struggles that the rat made to pull its spoil into 
the hole by which it entered, that the attention 
of those in the room was directed to the proceed- 
ing, and the heart recovered from the robber. 

J. Wires, B.C.L, 


GREEK MS, OF THE GOSPELS. 
8. ii. 80.) 

The following letter, which — for itself, 
will, I trust, be deemed worthy of insertion in an 
early number of “N. &Q.” With a promptitude 
and courteousness demanding my best thanks, 
Mr. Brapsuaw sent it to me direct; but, under 
his full permission, I am desirous that it should 
meet the public eye, containing, as it seems to 
me, information of very general interest, and at 
the same time affording proof of the usefulness 
and convenience of such a periodical as “N. & Q.” 

as a medium of inter-communication between 
| scholars and men of letters. Epmunp Tew. 


“ University Library, Cambridge, 
27 July, 1868. 

“Dear Sir—With reference to your communication 
which appeared in Notes and Queries on Saturday last, I 
am very happy to give you all the information which it 
is, I believe, possible to give at the present time. 

“We have only two manuscript evayyéAia in the 
| Library. Both of these came to us with Bp. Moore's 

library in 1715, They are marked Dd. 8. 23 and Dd. 8. 
49 respectively. 

“Mill, in his Greek Testament (Oxford, 1707, folio), 
gives a collation of one evayyéAwy in Bp. Moore's 
_ m which he calls M.2; this corresponds to our 

8. 49. 
| In the great Oxford Catalogue of 1697, the last of 
Bp. Moore's Manuscripts contains one evayyéA:or, num- 
bered 34. It is there described as follows: 34. — 
listarium Gr. ante Annos 600 Conscriptum. Codex Membr. 
fol. 


“ This copy has always been identified here with our 
9. 


When Francis North, fourth Earl of Guilford, | ™S- D4. 6. 4 


died at Pisa in 1817, it was thought expedient 
to eviscerate the body before its transmission to 
England. Lord Byron, in a letter to Moore, 


April 11, 1817, thus comments on the circum- | 


stance : — 


“Lord Guilford died of an inflammation of the bowels ; 
s0 they took them out, and sent them (on account of their 
discrepancies) separately from the carcass to England. 
Conceive a man going one way, and his intestines another, 
and his immortal soul a third !—was there ever such a 
distribution? One certainly has a soul; but how it 


“ The other evayyéAcoy mentioned above as coming to 
us with Bp. Moore’s books in 1715, bears the mark 20 on 
its first page, and is no doubt No. 20 in the Oxford Cata- 
logue of 1697, where it is thus wrongly described as 4 
copy of the Gospels : — 

“20. Evangelia Grace. Coder Membranaceus ante 
annos quingentos scriptus folio majore.’ 

“ Neither of these two volumes contains any memoran- 
dum showing whence Moore obtained them; and neither 
of them contains any traces of English or other Western 
ownership before Bp. Moore’s time. We can be certain 
that they were in his possession before 1697, when the 
list was printed. 
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“ Unfortunately both were rebound about a hundred 
ago in the rough calf binding with which almost all 
our Greek MSS. were then honoured. 

“MS. Dd. 8. 23 (Moore 20) contains no trace of its 
former binding ; but Dd. 8. 49 (Moore 34) has several 
waste leaves of paper, the condition of which strongl 
resembles that of the outer leaves of several books whic 
I know to have been walled up in churches. 

“Moreover the ages of the two MSS. are accurately 
enough given in the Oxford Catalogue, where Moore 20 
(our Dd. 8. 23) is described as 500 years old (xii cen- 
tury), and Moore 34 (our Dd. 8. 49) as 600 years old 
(xi century). You will noticé that the age and de- 
scription here given correspond remarkably with what is 
said by Bridges of the book mislaid by Bp. Moore. 

“1 have always felt satisfied in my own mind for years 
past that our Dd. 8, 49 was the mislaid manuscript, but 
of course there is no possibility of proving it. 

“ Many persons have thought that it must be easy to 
identify, in some of our libraries, a copy which is de- 
scribed as containing only three of the four Gospels, But 
the truth is, that to any one in the least familiar with the 
services of the Eastern Church, the words ‘ a Greek Manu- 
script of three of the four Gospels, the Gospel of St. Mark 
being wanting,’ are only an ignorant description of an 
evayy¢Aiov, or Gospel book of the Greek Church, i. e. the 
book which contains the Gospels read in the service every 
day throughout the year, arranged in what we should 
eall their Prayer-book order. In the Eastern Church 
St. John is read from Easter to Pentecost, St. Matthew 
from Pentecost to New Year (Holy Cross day in Sep- 
tember), St. Luke from New Year to Lent; while St. 
Mark is only used in part of Lent, and to furnish sup- 
plementary week day Gospels at other times. Hence, as 
the MSS. commonly have greater ornaments at Easter, 
Pentecost, and New Year, and sometimes also portraits 
of St. John, St. Matthew, and St. Luke at these places, 
it is easy to see how an evayyéAiov may come to be de- 
scribed as a copy of the Gospels wanting St. Mark. 

“Many persons use the term Evangelistarium for this 
Gospel-book or EvayyéAcov, being misled by the fact that 
the EvayyeAurrdpiov, or table of the Church lessons from 
the Gospels, is commonly found accompanying the Evayy¢- 
Mov. It is just as if people were to call our Prayer-book 
a Kalendar. 

“ If you ever come this way, I shall be most happy to 
show you the MS., and I think you will be inclined to 
allow that it is in good keeping. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“ Henry BrapsHaw. 

“The Rey. Epmunp Tew.” 


THE MEDAL OF CROMWELL. 
S. ii. 80.) 


The medal of Cromwell referred to by J. H. M. 
is one usually accompanying the series of reigning 
monarchs of England from William the Conqueror 
to George II. which John Dassier, a medallist of 
Geneva, engraved with a view to obtaining a 
situation in the Royal Mint of this country. The 
series, thirty-three in number, was published by 
subscription in 1731 at the price of six guineas. 
The Cromwell is smaller than the kings, &c., 
and, it is more than probable, did not form one 
of the subscription medals, as, doubtless in com- 


pliment to the reigning heads, that of Caroline, 
the then Queen Consort, figures in the list, and 
makes up the number stated. But it is equall 
probable that the Lord Protector, vested wit 
power little less than regal, was considered neces- 

as a link in the chain of successive rulers, and 
that his effigy was subsequently published “ to 
perfect sets.” 

Dassier was not successful in his desire touching 
employment here, and never visited England. His 
son (or, as some authorities assert, his nephew), 
James Anthony Dassier, more fortunate than his 
senior, obtained an appointment as second die 
engraver to our Mint on the death of John Croker 
in 1740, but resigned his office in 1745, and re- 
turned to Geneva. 

I make no attempt to explain the allegorical 
insignia on the reverse of the medal which J.H. M. 
has not very accurately described. Of the four 
Cupidons, one on wing on the right is pointing to 
the inscription on the “mausoleum” under him ; 
seated at its base is another, weeping, with his 
right arm resting upon a skull, and nents 
his head with the hand, while in his left is a 
mirror négligé. On the left of the mausoleum is a 
third figure—an infant Hercules—standing, hold- 
ing a club at rest with one hand, and in the other 
three balls held aloft; beside him is the fourth 
figure, seated, supporting against his right shoulder 
a fasces, while in the left hand he holds, jubi- 
lantly, a wreath of Victory or Fame. 

Joun Burton. 

38, Avenham Lane, Preston. 


J. H. M. will find this medal recorded in The 
Medallic History of England to the Revolution. 
London, Edwards & Sons, Pall Mall, .pcc.xc. 
p. 95: — 


“No. 6. Dassier’s sae A Cromwell: his Head and 
Yame. 

“ Reverse; a monument, with his arms and title: 
around are four genii; one bearing the emblem of strength, 
and of the three kingdoms, as little globes; another the 
fasces of justice, and laurel crown of victory: the third 
points to the titles; the fourth holds a mirror, and weeps 
over a scull. Exergue, Nat, 3 APRIL, 1603; moRT. 
3 Serr. 1658.” 


The same work, p. 1, has as follows : — 


“ As there are no cotemporary medals of English sove- 
reigns till the reign of Henry VIII. this plate and the 
next contain those done by the celebrated Dassier, from 
William the Conqueror to the above reign. Dassier was 
a native of Geneva, who came to England about the year 
1740, after having acquired great reputation by his sets 
of medals of the chief Protestant Reformers, published 
1725, and other fine works in this line.” 


Dassier’s series is from William I. to George II., 
of whom he struck two—one to “complete the 
series,” and the second as a supplement, having on 
the reverse: — 
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“NUMISMATA REGUM ANGLIL® A GULIELMO PRIMO 
AD UsQUE TEMPORA GEORGIO IIL. BRI- 
TANNI® FRANCIA ET HIBERNL# REGI SERENISSIMO ETC. 
DICATA A JOANNE DASSIER GENEVENSIS REIPUB, C4&ILA- 
TORE MONETALI ANNO M.DCC.XXXI.” 


There is also a second su 

that of George I1.’s Queen, Caroline, ier also 

struck medals of Milton, Shakspeare, and other 

English celebrities. F. J. J. 
Liverpool, 


This medal is one of a series called “ the Das- 
sier Medals of the Kings of England.” They were 
published both in silver and copper in 1731. The 
complete set numbers thirty-five, commencing 
with William I. and ending with George II. John 
Dassier was medallist to the city of Geneva, in 
which place he was born in 1678; he died in 1763. 
Besides the above, he published a series of medals 
illustrative of Roman history, another of the Re- 
formers, and another of French celebrities. 

J. Harris Grsson. 
Liverpool. 


Sr. Hererrrp (4* §. ii. 56, 113, 138.) —If Mr. 
Tew can make neither “top nor tail” of my ac- 
count of St. Herefrid, the Fault is his, not mine. 
I was not likely to confound the venerable priest 
Herebert with the holy abbot &. Herefrid. Of 
Herebert, St. Bede, usually styled Venerable Bede, 
records what Mr. Tew has quoted in his Life of 
St. Cuthbert, ch. xxviii. and in his History, book iv. 
ch. xxix. Herebert’s visit to St. Cuthbert oc- 
curred in 686, and he died the year following, on 
the same day as St. Cuthbert. 

But it is my turn to be “ fairly puzzled,” when 
I find Mr. Tew declaring that, as far as he can 
discover, St. Bede says not a word of St. Herefrid’s 
attending St. Cuthbert in his last illness, “nor 
makes a single mention of Herefrid in connection 
with St. Cuthbert.” St. Herefrid was at that time 
Abbot of Lindisfarne, was in the island of Farne 
when St. Cuthbert was first taken ill, and came 
to receive his blessing. He gathered from the 
saint’s discourse that he expected to die shortly, 
and wished to leave some of his monks with him. 
This the holy bishop would not allow; and St. 
Herebert returned to Lindisfarne, and had prayers 
offered without intermission for the sick Fis op. 
St. Herefrid soon returned to him, continued wit 
him to the end, and administered to him the last 
sacraments, on the night before the 20th of March, 
687 ; when St. Cuthbert, in the words of the holy 
abbot, “lifting up his eyes to heaven, and stretch- 
ing likewise his 


ands on high, he breathed forth | 


self. It is contained in the fourth book of St, 
Bede’s Church History; and how Mr. Tew hag 
failed to discover it, does indeed “ fairly gras 
me.” 

Sm Watrer Raceren’s Descenpants (1* §; 
v. 621.) — Raleigh’s ring, worn at his execution, 
is stated, at the above reference, to be in foes 
sion of Captain Edward James Blanckley, 6th Foot, 
as an heirloom in his family, who have other heir. 
looms from Sir Walter. The Blanckleys are di- 
rectly descended from Sir Walter, says the writer, 
who also claims to be another descendant of the 
Raleigh family, Would the latter gentleman 
kindly tell me if he knows anything of a portrait 
of Sir Walter that at one time was in possession 
of a Mrs. Elwes of Aldershot, who by her will 
(dated Jan. 7, 1765, and proved May 7, a 
leaves all her property, including her gold w 
and picture of Sir Walter Raleigh, to her daugh- 
ter Mary, the wife of Peter ny, Esq., at 
her death to her dear granddaughter, Mary, the 
daughter of said Peter and M Sheppard. I 
believe this Maty Elwes to have been the wife of 
one of the sons of Captain William Elwes, second 
surviving son of Sir Gervase Elwes, Bart., and 
heir to his uncle (Sir John Elwes of Grove House, 
Fulham, and Receiver-General of Duchy of Lan- 
caster), who had married Elizabeth, elder daugh- 
ter and coheir of Sir Walter Raleigh of West 
Horsley, Surrey, by Elizabeth, only daughter and 
heir of William Rogers. This Captain William 
Elwes had four or five sons, who all appear to 
have died without issue before the death of Sir 
Hervey Elwes, Bart., in 1763, with the exception 
of his youngest son William, who became the 
third and last baronet at the death of his cousin, 
Sir Hervey, in 1763. Captain William Elwes 
married Elizabeth, daughter of a Mr. Weekes, 
who married Philippa, second and younger daugh- 
ter of Sir Walter Raleigh of West Horsley, and 
sister to Sir John Elwes’ wife ; consequently there 
was a double connection between the two families. 
I shall be glad to know if this picture is still in 
existence, and where. 

Duprey Cary Exwes, F.S.A. 
25, Lewes Crescent, Brighton. 


Parisu Reetsrers (4% 8. ii. 114.) — In refer- 
ence to Mr. Moopy’s proposal, it would be well 
if the Scottish method were carried out in the 
southern portion of the kingdom. Let pool 
officials possess the custody of their records for 
a period of twenty years only. From the records 
of that period let them grant extracts for the usual 
fees, but let all the older records be gathered in, 


his soul, then fixedly intent on the divine praises, | and made accessible. It is high time this refor- 


to continue the same praises for ever in celestial | 


joys.” The whole narrative of St. Herefrid is 
very long and full of interest; and St, Bede has 


mation was effected. Let the members of our 
future Parliament look to it. , , 
I would suggest that the custodiers of parochial 


recorded it as he heard it from St. Herefrid him- | and provihcial registers should be. specially i- 
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structed to deliver up the older records to au- 

thorised persons, who should wait upon them for 

that purpose. The plan of “sending in” does 

not always succeed, for some are oblivious and 

heedless respecting the performance of an unwel- 

come duty. JHARLES LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


Mr. F. Henry's suggestion is a very good one. 
If we want anything Tong. the best I is to do 
it ourselves, and I for one will gladly help. 

. FIisHwIck. 

Carr Hill, near Rochdale. ° 


Sre Davis 8S. i, 245.)—I beg to state 
that Mr. Jenyns has instituted a search at Bottis- 
ham Hall for the portrait of Sir John Davis; but 
I regret to add, that he can find none at all an- 
swering to the description given by your corre- 
spondent. F. H. H. 

_Oxp 8. ii, 81.)—The ballad begin- 
ning — 

“ When we came down through Glasgow town,”— 
is entitled “Gilderoy ”: it is printed in Elegant 
Extracts. Marra H. 

_This is one verse of the pathetic old ballad be- 
“O ray waly up the bank, 
And waly, waly down the brae.” 


ee Series 3, Book 11, 
Yo. 11, 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Tasso’s “ Love anp Mapness” (4* S, ii. 140.) 
In Byron’s letter to Moore of April 11, 1817, he 
speaks of Ferrara as the place whens Tasso “ be- 
came mad and * * .” These asterisks probably 
could not be explained decorously ; but if: there is 
any reference or authority that could be given, it 
might be interesting. LYTTELTON, 


ANCIENT AND MopERN Sanskrit (4" ii. 93.) 
Will Mr. Bucxton be kind enough to inform us 
what are the Sanskrit exponents given by Wilson 
and Williams for rum, brandy, gin, and cham- 
pagne ; and what is considered as constituting the 

e of demarcation between ancient and modern 
Sanskrit words ? 

According to the Rdmdyana, the monk Bharad- 
waja gave an entertainment to the great Rama- 
chandra, near the modern Allababid, at which 
venison and other good cheer was washed down 
with bowls of foaming liquor; and important 
light might be thrown upon the subject if it could 
be ascertained what particular beverage was drunk 
on this occasion. (Carey and Marshman’s transla- 
tion of the first three books of the Ramdyana). 


R. R. W. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 


Borper Games (4** ii. 97.)\—The game 
Set-a-foot, to which Busury 


better known as English and Scots. It was com- 
mon in Roxburghshire half a century ago. 

Cock’s Odin was another form of Hide and Seek, 
so universally common among young folks through- 
out the Scottish Lowlands, 1 do not concur with 
Busney Hearn in deriving the name of the 
game from Danish mytholo The explanation is 
abundantly simple. Old Scottish schoolmasters 
chastised idle and refractory schoolboys on the seat 
of honour, and in order to a convenient flagellation 
thereon, they mounted the offender on the back 
of another, sometimes of the janitor, who held 
him fast till the work of discipline was accom- 
plished. The culprit was then said to cock. As 
the punishment, publicly inflicted, was extremely 
ignominious, the offending youth, who dreaded 
the infliction, commonly sought to conceal himself 
till the master’s wrath was subdued, or he could 
obtain fitting opportunity to plead his regrets. 
The schoolmaster, on these occasions of fight, 
caused all the boys in the school to search for the 
fugitive: hence the origin of Cockhoddin, that is, 
the cock is hiding. Cartes Roeers, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 

The game Set-a-Foot is still played by the 
rising generation who frequent Park Square, Re- 

ent’s Park, under the name of Stone Heaps. The 

etails are precisely the same as those given mi 
Busuey Hzaru, with the exception that a limi 
number of stones are used in lieu of wearing ap- 
parel. In the game of Stone Heaps, when either 
| gery the line, it is termed being over the 

rder, which naturally points to the conclusion 
that it is of northern extraction. C, Perret. 

Bayswater. 

P. Ker (4" S. ii. 102.) —Ker is a Scottish name. 
That Peter and Patrick are synonymous in Scot- 
land is shown by an anecdote in Lockhart’s notes, 
of Sir Walter giving to Patrick Robertson the 
nickname of Peter with the Paunch. In a recent 
appeal (or peerage) case from Scotland, the iden- 
tity of the two names was recognised by the 
House of Lords. P. D. D. 


FRUITS PRESERVED IN Honzy (4" 8S. i. 412.)— 
This mode of preserving has furnished S. Francis 
de Sales with an illustration. He says, in the 
chapter of his Philothea, which treats “Of Fre- 
quent Communion ”: — 


“ As man, in the earthly Paradise, would have escaped 
temporal death by feeding on the tree of life, which God 
had planted in the midst thereof for that purpose, so will 
he now avoid spiritual death by partaking of this sacra- 
ment of life. If it be that a little sugar and honey will 
preserve the most delicate fruits, such as cherries, straw- 
berries, and apricots, from decay, surely will the incor- 
ruptible body and blood of the Son of God preserve our 
frail and weak souls from the corruption of sin.” 

Sr. SwITHy. 


Noste or Epwarp S. ii. 105.)—I 
have a fine noble of Edward III, which must 
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have been struck after the treaty of Bretagny It is to be hoped that JarpEE’s query as to the 
with King John of France in 1360, when Edward | authority for the saying he quotes as Calvin's — 
renounced his title to the crown of France, and | “I do commend myself before God that I dig 
revious to 1369, when he resumed his claim. | burn Servetus’”’—will be so answered as to show 
he arms of France in the first and fourth quarters that there is no authority for it at all; SiNCey i 
are here semé de lys, like those in plates i. and ii. | those words were his, all that has been written ig 
3rd edit. of Ruding. Your correspondent J. H.M.’s | his defence by Bungener and others is at oneg 
noble, with three fleurs-de-lys only, would indeed | rendered null and void, and his own statements 
do away with the hitherto received notion that | which they quote are proved to be a lie. In fj 
Henry V. was the first to adopt the three fleurs- | if the commonly received account of his condue 
de-lys when he became, on his marriage, heir to | and motives in that transaction were true, nothi 
the crown of France. Though, according to Sand- | could save him from deserving the character of g 
ford, Henry IV. was the first King of England | thoroughlybad man. This isa question not of his- 
that, in imitation of his contemporary Charles VI. | torical curiosity, but of essential moral importance, 
reduced the number to three, though he made W. D. 
use of no other seal than that in which the fleurs- ENaMeEiine THE Facer (4" S. ii. 33, 68,)— 
de-lys were semé. Does the noble mentioned by | Your correspondent A. A. says, “This practice” 
your correspondent bear the title of “Rex Angl. | o¢ enamelling the face, “which at any rate dates 
et Franc,” as on the rials of Edward IV., one of | as far back as the time of the notorious Jezebel,” 
which is before me, with the three fleurs-de-lys |g, | beg to remind him that Jezebel’s face is 
only? These, of course, are very recognisable by | said to have been “ painted,” not enamelled; but 
the sun ; on the reverse, surmounted by arose, the | that this painting was merely on the eyelids 


badge of the house of York. P.A.L. | « Put her eyes in painting” is the marginal trans- 
Rosert Morais (4 §, ii, 56, 138.) — lation to 2 Kings, ix. 30. And this painting of 

I are tee ae the eyes is condemned by Ezekiel, when speaki 
“In the course of the prosecutions Judge Aston [not of Aholsh and Aholibah, Ex. xxiii. 40 the 


Chief Justice Acton] had the unparalleled impudence to 
tell Mr. Morris a oleiiene of unquestioned honour and | note explanatory of this custom in Kitto’s Pictorial 


integrity, and who was then giving his evidence on oath) | Bible, vol. ii. p. 240, where he says that the pas- 
that he should pay very little regard to any affidavit he | sage in the Book of Kings is “the earliest existing 
note, notice of this custom.” Curusert Bene. 
, Mr. Morris appears to have been a noodle, Twenty-four years since there was a barber near 
udging from the prowmium to the legal opinion | Windmill Street, who advertised in his window 
W be ert L. | to paint out the black eyes which the fast youth 

Vol. p. U1. WILKINS, | of that age used to deserve and obtain. He first 

Servervs (4" ii. 40, 108.) — | wetted the skin with alum-water, or some similar 


Having this day (August 5) found the number of | ™edium, to procure a surface that would absorb 
the Spectator which get cae to in an article | 2nd retain the paint. When the alum-water had 
(ant2, p. 108), I wish to add a few words by way dried on the skin, he applied from a palette paint 
of postscript to make some corrections and addi- | Of the necessary hue suitable to the complexion, 
tions. The number referred to I find is that of | aad it would remain until the bruise was gone 
March 21, 1863, p. 1788-90. The work reviewed | before it scaled off like plaster. _ 
is “Calvin, sa Vie, son CEuvre, et ses Ecrits. Par F. J. Wirxrss, D.C.L. 
Bungener. Paris, 1862,” with an English trans- Ecue (4** i. 567, 595.) —I find the follow- 
lation of the same date. I was mistaken in say- | ing explanation of the term in Volney’s 7 
ing that Bungener was the translator as well as | through Syria and Egypt, ii. 514 :— 

biographer of Calvin. I have never seen his| «The factories, or, as we call them, échelles of the 
work, nor should I have leisure or inclination to | French, are seven in number—i. e. Aleppo, Skandaroon, 
read it, but would strongly recommend any one | Latakia, Tripoli, Saidi, Arce, and Ramla." 
who undertakes to write on the subject, or wishes Sr. SwitHry. 
thoroughly to understand it, to read that “very | A. Grrrr (4 S. i. 147.)— This painter's name 
clear and comprehensive narrative,” as the re- | is, I believe, to be found in Bryant and Pilking- 
viewer describes it. It is very desirable that no | ton’s Dictionaries of Painters, and he must ( judg- 
one should attempt to give an opinion on any ing from his works) have been an artist of some 
subject that he has not thoroughly studied and | — -— ——s 
mastered. My only object in writing on the 
subject was to expose the sophistry and irrele- | 
vancy of E. L.’s letter, and to discourage that | 


* “The whimsical name of échelles (in English ladders) 
was adopted by the inhabitants of Provence, from the 
Italian scala, a corruption of the Arabic word hulla, which 
signifies a place proper to receive vessels, a road, & har- 


barren controversial writing which produces no bour. At present the natives say as the Italians 
result and only wastes time. | rada.” 
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note. I have a small painting by him on panel, 
thirteen inches by ten, oy ape fowls attacked 
by a hawk. The hawk has captured one of the 
fowls; the other three (with a pheasant) are in 
at alarm, and the cock is going to the rescue. 
The birds are finely painted and equal to any of 
Landseer’s. The initials A. G. are on the picture. 
If B. H. C. would like to see this picture I shall 
be glad to show it, and it might be purchased at 
a fair price. S. B. 


Variation oF Surnames (4" S. ii. 91, 139.)— 
I do not know if you will consider the following 
worthy of notice. I can vouch for them : — 

1. A family, some of which called themselves 
Deacon and others Beaton. 

2. A family, who write their names Ashworth, 
and are always called Ashby. 

8. A respectable labourer, whose name had 
always been written Tebbs in registers, &c., was 
always called by his neighbours and family 7%bds, 
and always wrote his own name Tabbs. 

4. In the French register which still exists at 
Thorney (Cambs), and which*is worthy of notice 
by your correspondents who are interested in 
parish registers, the following variations occur in 
the names of one family: De Lanoy, De la Noy, 
Delannoy, Del annoy, Delanoy, and Dellenoy. 

W.C.L. 

GurennE ET Lanevepoc (4 S. ii. 104.)— 
Without being able to reply to the query of 
M.L., it may be useful to him to learn that, 
as regards Bordeaux, a curious and interesting 
quarto volume of some seven hundred pages, 
written by M. Bernard Autome, “ Advocat en la 
Cour de Parliament de Bourdeaus,” and printed at 
Bordeaux, a.p. 1621, and styled Commentaire 
sur les Coutumes généralles de la Ville de Bour- | 
deaus et Pays Bourdelais, affords information of 
very great value to a historian of that city, and of 
the country attached thereto. The book was 
printed “avec privilege de roy.” At p. 481 there 
18 some curious matter relative to the Duchy of 


Guienne, Mavrice LENIHAN. 
Limerick, 


Dr. AND NEwsPAPERS 
(4" S. ii. 130.) —Mr. Cadby’s interesting Cata- 
logue of Birmingham Books, &c., will not give 


Mr. J. Macray any light on local newspapers of 
so early a date as the first half of the last century, | 
when Dr. Johnson resided here and translated 
Lobo'’s Abyssinia. The earliest local newspaper I | 
know is a solitary copy (preserved in the Bir- | 
mingham Journal office here) of the Birmingham 
Journal,.No. 18, Monday, May 21, 1733. Itisa | 
small quarto of four pages, with the halfpenny 
red stamp of the day, and was published by 
Thomas Warren—Dr. Johnson's friend. The con- 
tents of this early newspaper are curious, but | 
scarcely worth quoting (unless desired), and cne 


assage only will specially interest Mr. Macray. 

n the concluding paragraph of an address to the 
public, the editor — 
“ acknowledges with Gratitude the Acceptance our Paper 
has already met with in most Places where it has been 
distributed, and Hopes those whose Candour and In- 
genuity had a regard to it in its Infancy will not forsake 
it in its riper years.” 

As only this one copy is known, it is impossible 
to discover whether Johnson assisted Warren in the 
only newspaper which was published in Birming- 
ham till the establishment of Aris’s Birmingham 


Gazette, in 1741. Este. 
Birmingham. 
Porm (4" S. ii. 131.)—Although I cannot 


identify the second poem mentioned by N. B., 
it may interest him to know that Leigh Hunt 
had published a poem upon what he calls “ this 
noble and affecting adventure” as early as 1823. 
In a note Hunt adds, that the history of Mah- 
moud, the Gaznevide, is related in Gibbon, who 
cites D'Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientale as his 
authority. W. H. M. 


SHORTHAND FoR LitERARY Purposes (4"§. ii. 
(Pitman’s) has been used in 
some cases by authors, and well “set up” by com- 
positors, even in reports of speeches, after some 
vowels had been added and slight corrections and 
extensions made. My own experience of phono- 
graphy is that it is more easily legible after the 
lapse of years than any of half a dozen other sys- 
tems which I have tried, and I believe it has been 
much improved since I taught myself some fifteen 
years I knew an able man of business who 
wrote all his letters, &c., in phonography up to 
his death, and had trained one or two youths to 
copy out his shorthand into longhand; and he 
assured me that any error, even in engineering 
details, ag rarely occurred. Phonography is 
very easily learned, and if not the briefest of the 
systems, saves four or five sixths of time, and if 
carefully written is as legible as longhand, and far 
more legible than many ‘{hands” in these days, 
when (as in Hamlet's) it seems to be “a baseness 
to write fair,” and people “labour much how to 
forget that learning” acquired at school. Esre. 


Brackstone’s Works ii. 124.) — Permit 
me to add to the account of abridged editions of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, that the title The 
Student's Blackstone denotes two works which 
materially differ. The 1858 edition of the book 
so called consists of an almost verbatim reprint 
of the first volume of Kerr's large edition, in four 
volumes. In subsequent editions The Student's 
Blackstone is an abridgement of the whole four 
volumes of Kerr’s edition. W. H. M. 
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Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


History from Marble: compiled in the Reign of Charles IT. 
By Dingley, Gent. Print Photolitho- 
graphy by Vincent Brooks from the original in the 
ssion of Sir Thomas Winnington, Bart. With an 
ntroduction and Descriptive Table of Contents b 
John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. Volume the Second. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.) 
The Camden Society is to be congratulated on the pub- 


lication of the Second Part of Dingley’s History from | 


Marble, a book of very considerable interest in itself, 
containing as it does, not only a memorandum of all the 
most curious objects which good Master Dingley saw 
when travelling through a great portion of his native 
country, but in innumerable instances effective pen-and- 


especial notice—from old churches and family houses, 
tombs and monuments, and old painted glass, down to 


tions in it. This is as it should be; and the work before 
us will be found very pleasing reading, and to furnish 
some curious matter for speculation as to the future pro- 
gress of African civilisation. 


Tue Rev. Lampert B, man 
and ripe scholar has gone to his rest. The Rev. Lay 
Bert B. Larkine died at the Vicarage, Ryarsh, on 
Sunday the 2nd instant, at the age of seventy-one. ‘Ve 
Larking, who had devoted many years to the collection 
of materials for an enlarged History of Kent, and who 
had transcribed nearly all the materials for such a histo 
to be found in the public records of the kingdom, had at 
the time of his lamented death nearly completed for pub- 
lication so much of Doomsday Book as relates to his 
native county. Those who know Mr. Larking’s thor 
a with the subject, and the grace of his sty 
and still more those who have had the advantage of seei 


ink sketches of such of them as he considered worthy of | *™° of the proof sheets of the book, will share our anxi 


that it should be completed and published as a fitting 


| memorial of the founder of the Kent Archwological §» 


ciety—a good, earnest man, who was endeared to all who 


trickings of coat armour. These have been reproduced, | (new him, no less by the extent and variety of his seh 
by Mr. Vincent which the — | than by the warmth and sincerity of his friendship 
phic process with a fidelity which leaves nothing to be | an4 g geniality of mind which won for him the warm 
ired; so that, as one turns from page to page, it seems | recard of all who came within its influence, Peace to the 
like looking over the shoulder of good Master mer pf 48 | honoured memory of Lampert LARKiNG! 


he jotted down for posterity this pictorial record of his ‘ , , 
rneyings to and fro through the land. When the | 4 Treatise on Lathes*and Turning, Simple, Mechanical, 


berality of Sir Thomas Winnington placed this precious 
MS. at the service of the Camden Society, and it had 
been ascertained that it could be reprod in a manner 
which would place a copy in the hands of every 
member of the Society, the Council had but one anxiety 
left, namely, that it should be edited in a manner worthy 
of it. This anxiety was set at rest the moment it was 
ascertained that Mr. John Gough Nichols, to whom the 
Society was already so deeply indebted for literary assist- 
ance, was willing to give the work the benefit of his great 
knowledge and experience. It has therefore been re- 
produced in a way to do full justice to Master Dingley’s 
researches as an antiquary and ability as a draughtsman, 
and to the liberal spirit which prompted Sir Thomas 

Winnington to admit of one of the gems of the library at 

Stanford Court being multiplied by the art of the photo- 

grapher ; the result is a book of great value to antiqua- 

ries, which is unique in its character, It is right to add 
that the Camden Society, anticipating that the interest 
of the work would induce many who are not members of 
the Society to become anxipus to secure copies, printed 

a few extra for sale. These may accordingly be obtained 

by non-subscribers at the price of eighteen shillings a 

volume, 

The Search after Livingstone (a Diary kept during the 
Revised by the Rev. Horace Waller, F.R.G.S. (Letts.) 
When the country was startled and shocked by the 

report that Dr. Livingstone had been added to the list of 

African travellers who have fallen victims to their philan- 

thropic exertions, the acuteness of Sir Roderick Murchi- 

son led him to refuse credence to the statement, and his 
energy to take steps to get at the truth; and when the 
writer of the present volume volunteered to make a rapid 
dash into the lake regions in search of Dr, Living- 
stone, the President of the Geographical Society warmly 
seconded his proposal, and gave it all his influence, 

Thus encouraged, and with efficient support from the 
wernment, Mr. Young left England on June 10, 1867. 
¢ little book before us, is the Diary of Mr. Young's 

adventures during his search. The fact that intelligence 

of the Doctor’s safety and of the falsity of Moosa’s report 
has been subsequently received, has not led to any altera- 


and Ornamental. By W. Henry Northcott. With Two 

Hundred and Thirty-nine Illustrations. (Longmans.) 

Warned by the old adage that it is dangerous to 
with edged tools, and acknowledging our pare fod | 
acquaintance with the art of turning, which possesses a 
strange fascination for many ingenious minds, we must 
content ourselves with directing the attention of our 
readers to a work on the subject by one who writes likes 
master of his craft; and if so, is thereby justified in ex- 
pressing his belief—based on his own experience and the 
numerous letters and inquiries on the subject in the me 
chanical papers—that such a work as the present is mach 
wanted ; namely, one in which all branches of turning 
are noticed, and with a good deal of practical information 
given upon each. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the fol Boo be sent 
to the by whom ‘they are 
are given for that purpose; — 
History or Bastwo oven, Hants. 


jomsst, Firs 
Bor's Nos. and 2 of Vol. IT. 


Wanted by J. Fletcher, Bookseller, Southampton. 


Mavcwo's Ganvew. Vol X. 

Nanrionat Muste or Inecaxp. Johnson, Holborn. 
Barrie oF Beswonta ieho!s. 
Astuotocy: Paaraweor's Derecrio. Ato. 
Pawestter'’s Wonus. Vols. [V. X. and XXV. 


Wanted by Mr. Thomas Millard, 38, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Rotices ta “Correspondents. 


Unrvensat Caratoour or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 


J. The Nuremberg token is of no value; there are bushels of them. 


E 4. 4th S. ii. p. 138, col. i. line 4 from bottom, for “ requiem 
read “ regnum;” line 2 from bottom, for “ Herefrid” read “ Here- 


breet.” 
riday.and 
for for 


yearly Invex) is 118, 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
at the Strand Post Office. in favour of G. Surra- 3, 
Sraset, W.C., where also 

vor tae Eorror should be addressed. 
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Ix PER WEEK 
S While laid up by be 

OF OF ANY KIND, 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 


Local Agents, or at 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, — STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MACHINES. 


W F. THOMAS & Co. 
“No. 2,” £10. 


CELEBRATED 
MACHINES, From £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


© and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at For a GENTLEMAN, 
ids. Rewarded at for “ Cheap- 


ion. 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


Sold by Grocers and Confectioners. 
FrFRY’S CHOCOLAT EB. 
FRY’'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE FOR EATING, 
in Sticks and Drops. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


FRY'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE IN CAKES. 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 


( 


Amontillado character, pure 
with confidence. Per dense. “s4s.; bottles and cases 3s 
and Wales. Per Octave—l4 galls. (cask include 


to 14 dozen, 211. 
to 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


very soft, and unbrandied. recom 
. per dozen ex’ 
id. to all Engl 


Three dozen, railway carriage 
) equal to 7 d 


if not returned). 
A saving of 2s. paid to all Eng- 
and and Wales Per Suarte Cask .—28 galls. (cask included), equal 
caving of 20. per denen. Railway carriage 
all England and Wales. 
. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 

corner of B Soomebury Square, London, W.C. 

Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 

Terms, Net Cash. 


Ohm MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 


Spee really fine uld Port 36s. per 


cluded. 


imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Wines). Oue guinea per dozen. 
zen. Termscash. Three 
paid._.W. D. WATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great it 
corner of Bloomsbury kquare, London, W.C. Established 


Full Price Lists post free on application. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHEREY 36s. 
At 368. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 


CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), !, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


EDGES & BUTLER oolicit attention to their 
PURE ot CLAR 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s., 36s. —- 
Choice Clarets of various 428., 488., 60s., 728., 848., 968. 
GOUD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


Superior Golden 


Sherry 
Choice Sherry —Paie, Golden, or Brown. 
HOCK and MOSELLE 
60s., and 84s. 


At 24s., 308., 36s., 428., 


CHAMPAGNE. 
At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s, 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesh Liebfraumileh, 
608. ; Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s.. Brauuberger, 
Gr and Scharzberg, 48s. to 848. ; sparkling Morelie, 60s., 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 


Rev. Numerous respectable references, among ere 
lergy-houses, Margaret Street, W.; the Kev. ards, 

‘Albans treet, Hegent's Park ; Moniack Castle, 
Be Marvaret's Convent, Edinburgh; White Ridley 
Hall, Isle of Cumbrae, by Greenock, 
&c JOHN EDWARDS «& CO., 1, Vansit ansittart Street, Deptford, 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
CURE YOURSELF BY THE PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
CURATIVE AND ELECTRIC-BELT. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Painful Dreams, Indigesti 
Weakness, can now cure themselves by the «Ga 


66s., 78s.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 7&s.; fine old Sack. Maimeey, 
Frontignac, ermuth, Constantia, Lachryma Christi, Imperia: Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Five old Pale C , om oe Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
. Foreign Liqueurs of every descr 
On receipt of a Port-office order, or reference, any quantity will be 
forwarded ately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


TONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


IESSE and LUBIN’S HUNGARY WATER, 
delightfully cooling, refreshing, invigorating. ‘* I am not surprised 
to learn (says Humboldt) that clergymen, lecturers, authors, 
and puets give it the preference, for it refreshes the memory.” Em- 
phatically the scent for warm weather, for hot and depressive cl 
A on six bottles, 10s. 6d.; single samples, 2s. 2, New 


eo. GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


SOLD by ail STATIONERS throughout the World. 


Remedy ™ n Europe, protected by Her Majesty's Great Seal. Free 
for One Fig by H. JAMES, ESy., (Medical Electrician 
London Hospitals), Percy House. Bedford Aquare, London. 


N.B.—Medicine and Fees Superseded. (Referen: leading 
Physicians of the Day.) winters 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
NEVER DESPAIR.~ After using these remedies for twel 
Weeks only, Mrs. Dixon, wife of Thomas Dixon, fishmonver, Regent 
ede, Harr ogate, was entirely cured of a bad lez of meny jears 
standiie, snowing the wonderful effect of these medicines when pro- 
Derly used. 
an inmate of two different hospitals in Leeds, but without obt 
the slightest relief, and was finally informed that she 
by empatation 
using them perseveringly. she averted that cal it " 
Derf-ctly recovered. person similariy = 
with a perfect certainty of success. 


Beinz induced to try Holloway's + intmes t and Pills, 


She had heen confined to bed for five years, and was twice | 


N 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, — 
The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMA 
HEARTBURN, HE SDACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION : 
the best mild aperient for deiicate constitutions. especially adapted for 
LADIEs, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. DINNEFORD @ CU., 
172, New Bond street, Lond.-n. and of ali Chemists. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 


recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, 
hey act asa powerful tonic end gentie aperient; are mild in their 


operation ; sate under any circumstances; and thousan's of persons 
can now bear testimony to the benefits - be derived trom their use. 
Sold in Bottles at is. ijd., 2s. 9d. and lis. each, in every town in the 


kingdom. 
CAUTION |—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON'S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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“ Learned, Chatty, Useful.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


Now ready, in 12 vols, bound in cloth, each with very Copious Index, price 61. 6s. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


SERIES THE THIRD. 


The following is a list of some of the principal subjects treated of in the —_ volumes of the Third Se: which 
= contain many hundred similar Notes, Queries, and Replies : — hry 


Znglish, Irish, and Scottish History. 


Charies ‘ Remember’ — Landing of Prince of Orange — Gun- 
der Plot Papers—Earthquakes in England —The Mancetter Mar- 
Oxford in Aperehension of Bothwell — National Colours | 
of Ireland — Napoleon's Escape from Elba—Field of Cloth of Gold— 
Satirical Print against Bolingbroke Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
of Jerusalem — Execution of Charles I.— Eclipse at the Battle of 
— Place of Cromwell's Burial — Luke's Iron Crown—Expedi- 
tion to Carthegena — Danish Invasions — Swing — Post-mortem Ex- 
amination of Prince Henry—Cromwell's Tomb of Elizabeth— 
James IT. at Faversham— New Chemolen of Mar of 


Itineraries of Edward I.—Georee III., gad 
Charlotte and the Chevalier D’Eon—Felton's Dagger— Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria's Pilgrimage to Tyburn. 

Biography. 
Old Countess — Edmund Burke pH oo John Hewitt — 
Sebastian y Vane — Praise bones — —~ 


Cabot — Lad 

‘Wasbrough and the Steam Engine —Patrick Henry Mud- 
diman — Bishop Juxon — George IIT. and —-? Porteus — Harrison 
the Kegicide—Archbishop Laud and his Sepulchre—Disinterment of 
Hampden's Remains— Lord Thurlow's Political Rise—The Cid and 
his Tomb—Ludowick Muggleton—Birthplace of Baskerville—Han- 
dei's Death — Law of Lauriston — Legends of Sir Francis Drake — 

Major-General Lambert—Robert Robinson— Mrs. Cockayne—Collins, 
Author of * To-morrow '— Walter Travers, B.D. — Col, R. Venables 

u Wilson— What became of Voltaire's Remains—John | 

~The late Joseph _—- —Dr. Wilmot's Polish Princess — 
Cyril Jackson — Richard Deane the Regicide — Dr. Wo! 
Peacham—Coleridge at Rome—Peg Woffington. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 

Dean Swift and the Scribblerians — Archbishop Leighton'’s Library— 
of Stationers’ Company — and Satirical Prints— 
Laon and Cythna—Age of News: —Coverdale's Bible— 

nses—Old. Notes on ‘Milton: and Hadibras 

ecord ¢ — Notes on Lowndes’ 
on rooming 's Manual — ‘Antiquity of Scottish Newspepers—Chat- 
terton and the Rowley Poems—Barcaby e— Bacon's Essays — 
Lord Belgra Ken's Hymns— The Arcadia Un- 
Ss Trish "Mss. at Home and 


Abroad —Earty Scottish 
Hudibrastic Couplet— Bibliography of the Collier-Congreve 
troversy—Unpublished Satires by Archbishop Laud—MS. English 
Chronicle—Characters of the Rollied—Seraglio Library—Library of 
the Escurial_Club at the Mermaid—Catholic Reriodicala—Destruc: 
tion of Prie-tley's Library—Treatise on Oaths—Scotch Jac 
ters — Marie Antoinette and the Genuine Original 
Eikon Basilike. 


Popular and Folk Lore. 
Hampshire Mummers— The a Symbol = King Pi Lucky 
and Unlucky Days—Four-leaved for Evil— 
in Wn Wexford— Nort Devonshire Folk Lore—Bird, 
Omen of poate Nef—Rod in the Middle 


Fairy taff—_Zadkiel's Crystal | 
Ball_Jack the Giant-Killer—Stray Notes on Patrick 
the Bell of St. "s—St. Svithin’ s Day 
—An Folk-lore — Bird at Christmas— 
Bonfires on Eve of St. John. | 


Ballads and Old Poetry. 
Beare's Political Ballads — Sonnets of 


Robert Adeit= Thomas the Earl 
men speare its— ort as Lucy, 

of Leicester's Players The Lass of Richmond 
“ The Woman and the Poor Scholar "—The Waefu 


and Proverbial Sayings. 


Blue and Buff—Green Sleeves Brace of Shakes—Cutting off with 
Shilling Brown Study—Odds Bobs and Meat Mw 
leton Bible and Bear— ndh 
Est Rosa Flos Veneris - 
It ends with a Whew — Hans in 


Philology. 
Isabella and Elizabeth—Derivation of Club—Oriental | in 
land— Name: of Plants—Words derived from Proper Names.’ 
and Retyre—Kaynard and Canard—Faroe and Fairficld_Dert 
of Theodolite — Exchequer — Bigot — Pamphlet — Team — 
Meaning of 


Cha arvey— 
Levesell— Homeric Traditio 
Genealogy and 


Cotgreave Forgeries_House of Fala Hall—Somersetshire 

Characters in Leigh's 
lies of De l'Isle and Del Insula, Leger. Wyndham, 
hall, De Scarth, &c.—Printed Wills—Scottish "Heraldry— Trade ig 
Spurious Titles and Decorations—Rale leigh Arms—Early Surnamene 


oisou d’Or—Serjeants at Law—Esquire—Arms nee 
Punning =_ rms of Savoy—Scottish at Ghent 
—Shakespeares of Mottoes. 
| Fine Arts. 


Portraits of Arch’ Cranmer—Fliccius—Old Countess 
Turner's Early Days—statue of George I.—Pictures 

Earl of Leicester— ‘Turner and Lawrence—Portrait of Paley 
Luke the Patron of Painters—Portraits of Our Saviour—Exhibitis 
of Sign Boards— Westminster Portrait of Richard the 

toration of a Paolo Vi on Portraits—Portraits 


His 
beth Degrees—Jeremy Taylor’ ‘sGreat Exem plar— Fridays. Sainte 
io and Fast Days—Prophecies of St. Malachi- Nonjuring Ordiaae 
tions and Consecrations—Cardinal's Cap— Rood-lofts—Marrow Game 
troversy— Bishops in Waiting—Early she Se 
Polyglot — Theosoph: phy. &c. — ozarabic Lit 
fore the Altar—Hymn of 8t. Be: Abbesses as Confessors. 


Topography. 

Standgate Hole—Newton's House in 1 

Inn— Wells Cicy Seal—Statue of George I. ie 

Tom of Oxford—Jerusalem Chamber—Southwark or Bt. George’ 
Bar—Pole Fair at Corby—tssex Ms yor'sT 
Sceptre— Yorkshire Su: 


wall fase oun Cerfs—Palace of Holy 


Miscellaneous Notes, Queries, and Replies. 
Judges who have been oS Standard and New 


ayo § 
Ring Mottoes— The Postal System—H 
] on—Rye House Plot Cards—The Danne Werke—Sword 
necriptions—Medmenham Club— The Camberwell Club—Battie of 
yeux Tapestry—Abraham Thornton Wager 

Cu hioping Fomales— The Irish Harp—The Lot 
Mayor — Houndels or t-treuchers. 


A few Copies of the SECOND SERIES, i2 Volumes, cloth boards, 62. 6s., may still be had. 
GENERAL INDEX to Fiasr Sentes, 5s.; Ditto to Seconp Sertes, 5s, 6d.; Ditto to Tarp Serres, 5s. 6d. 
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Arr 
f Maes 
Smeal 

ho—Illlustrations of Old London Grave of Cardinal 

Siege of Pendennis Castle— Traitor’s Gate—Pershore Bush Houses 

Isle of Axholme—Bunyan's Tomb in Bunhill Fields—Catchem¥ 

ts_St. Michael's Mount Com 

rood. 

| | 

4 jeants—Shakespe Music—Armour Clad Ships—Lists of Ameream a 
| Cents— Bells at Pisa Ancient Land Tenures — Dagmar’s 

lency of Deliberative Assemblic Dentition in A 

Shakspeare — Christmas Carols 

s by Joseph Mather— Poems by 

Ea t e of kingham — Drayton's Endymion — a 
un stra kepeare and Chaucer — Swiss Bal 
“ 
le 


Te: 


Serer 


